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By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 

Author of “Everyday English Composition” 

| The Project Method in English work is new. 
| It has back of it sound psychology and common 
| sense. It accomplishes its purpose, «& e., it 7 
| develops in the average pupil the ability to a 
| express himself in good English, about the a 
things that make up his daily life. Emma 
Miller Bolenius’s new book 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 


systematically applies the Project Method to 
| English work for elementary grades. It is the 1 
| first book to do this. There are Sixty Projects in 5 
| the book around which are grouped socialized : 
recitations, Americanization work, letter and ; 
| paragraph writing, word drills, oral composition, * 
| etc. | 

| This book is being praised—and adopted —by 
| teachers throughout the country who believe 
| that the most fruitful kind of instruction is that 
| 


in which the pupils do real things with a 
definite purpose. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


| 
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NEW TEXTS THE BOISE SURVEY 


FRENCH AND SPANISH 


City School System, by 
A la Maison Francaise — Carpvon 


J. B. SEARS 
and WEEKS. 


Wo. M. Procror and J. Haro_p WILLiams 
A French conversation book dealing 
with everyday activities. The action 
takes place for the most part in the : eee 
: fhe survey is very complete, and it is written in 
French House of one of our large most readable style. Graphs are freely used to 
universities, and throughout the book | illustrate points in the text. The general discus- 
the same characters appear attending | sion of school management and the matter on tests 


. and masurements make the work valuable to all 
recitations, skating, motoring, entertain- teachers who seek to keep abreast of the times. 


vey of a typically American city of the size of 


| 
This is decidedly the best report to date of a sur- 
| Boise. 

| 


ing, going to the theater, traveling, etc. I. Boise’s Educational Problem. 
| II. Organization and Administration. 
Original in plan, varied in text, with II. The Teaching Staff 
well planned exercises. IV. The Curriculum. 


V. Efficiency of the Instruction. 
VI. Progress of the Children in the Schools, 


. VII. Individual Differences Among the Children. 
Un Drama Nuevo—Tamavyo y Baus. VIII. The Children’s Health. 
Edited by CLARENCE K. Moore, IX. Suildings and Grounds, 


X. The High School. 

XI. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
j XII. Costs and Business Management. 

One of the best examples of Spanish XIII. Summary and Recommendations. 


dramatic literature, edited with intro- Cloth. viiit+290 pages. Price $2.25 


duction, notes, and vocabulary. ! F 
Ready for fall use. ey 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY > WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


University of Rochester. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco | Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Contes de la Grande Guerre 
by Homer H. Howard 


A collection of accounts, chiefly from French journalistic sources, 
of current events from 1914 to 1918. The simplicity and high 
literary quality of French journalistic prose render it admirably 
suited to classroom work. The arrangement is as nearly chrono- 


| 
logical as the demands for a text progressive in difficulty will permit. | 


The vocabulary is of the sort needed in order to meet and talk ! 
with French-speaking persons today. It is practical, varied, essential. 
The book js suited to the second year in high school or the first year | 
in college French. 


International Modern Language Series 


Over seventy of the French classics read in high schools are | 
represented in this scholarly and attractive edition. | 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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CO-EDUCATION IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS PRO 
AND CON 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


College of Wooster 


That the question of the coeducation of the 
sexes in the higher institutions of learning in 
this country should not be settled by any other 
principles than those which concern the ‘welfare 
of the students themselves and of the country is 
as obvious as it is difficult to enforce in public 
and professional opinions. Since human nature 
is what it is and since human intelligence is still 
blinded by personal considerations very many 
persons engaged in education and very many 
persons charged with the local control of educa- 
tion decline, or are incompetent, to think of the 
matter irrespective of themselves. 

It is easier to teach mixed classes than one- 
sex classes partly because sex-rivalry, sex-shame 
and sex-stimulation encourage the students to 
make greater efforts and partly because the very 
presence in the classrooms of persons of both 
sexes gives to the teachers, whether men or 
women, the feeling of an audience to be aroused 
and interested and pleased rather than of a col- 
lection of- individuals to be educated and in- 
formed. A large majority of those men and 
women who have taught in institutions with men 
only, with women only, and also with both men 
and women agree that alike for men and women 
teachers it is easiz-t to teach both sexes together, 
then next men only, and much the hardest to 
teach women only, with some few subjects ex- 
cepted. Upon this general agreement, much 
of the favor of faculties toward coeducation is 
established. Of course, there are men who 
would not leave a men’s college even to try 
teaching in a coeducational institution; but their 
testimony as to relative difficulties and advai- 
tages of teaching in the various types of institu- 
tions is, though often noisy, perfectly incompe- 
tent. The problem cannot be solved tn the con- 
structive imagination. The varieties must be 
experienced. 

Strange as it may seem, in some parts of the 
East and of the South coeducation is “the Amer- 
ican idea,” and it is steadily gaining in prestige 
and numbers. The fact that it is far more 
agreeable to have men and women both in one’s 
classes in most subjects is, however, not a valid 
reason why coeducation should spread. 

Another power that is causing the ever- 
increasing vogue of coeducation in higher insti- 
tutions is its relative economy of plant and oper- 


ation. It is a fair statement that a plant that 
will adequately care for (-ay) one thousand men, 
and an annual fund that will properly instruct 
them, will do about equally well for seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five persons of each sex, or 
fifteen hundred in all. One gymnasium, used 
four days by the men and two days by the 
women, is well enough. One library also. 

It may be objected that one might as_ well 
make the original number one thousand (let us 
say) of one sex; but here comes in the practical 
element that a given constituency will afford so 
many men or sO Many women; open the institu- 
tion to both sexes and it will gain at once at least 
fifty per cent., whose attendance will by no means 
correspondingly increase costs. Any _ institu- 
tion for one sex only that happens to have ex- 
cess space, which is not unusual in higher educa- 
tion, is tempted to open up its courses and build- 
ings to the other sex also. 

We have heard so much about coeducation 
without knowing what in actual operation it is 
that perhaps now, in these reconstruction days, 
we may be willing to look into it as it is—to dis- 
cover at once that there is coeducation and still 
again coeducation of a considerably different 
type. 

1. There is an imstitution where the men and 
women meet only in classroom and assembly 
hall; where the social gatherings are but few, 
and the group life very limited, where a young 
man may meet a young woman for an evening 
call or attendance at a party only under very 
rigid conditions and then but seldom. Here 
the coeducation is littlke more than an intellec- 
tual association in public. 

2. There is the mstitution where the men and 
women eat in the same dining halls, belong to 
the same societies, and are free to walk and 
talk together at their pleasure; but where never- 
theless early hours are enforced, and there is 
much faculty supervision. 

3. And there is the institution where, except 
for restrictions as to dormitories for each sex, for 
practical purposes otherwise sex-differences are 
ignored. Of course, such institutions are small 


and not well known to the educational public. 
At the same time, these institutions may be 

divided again into those where all the teachers 

are men, those in which a majority are men, and 
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those where a majority are women. , Before the 
World War had cut into our college and tniver- 
sity and normal school faculties, there were co- 
educational institutions without a single woman 
upon their faculties, a situation of import to the 
discerning, the only apparent exception being 
perhaps a dean of women, whose only function 
was to attend to discipline. 

An institution with studénts of both ‘sexes, 
seeing little or nothing of one another save in 
public places under the eyes of teachers, with ail 
these teachers men, is in but a limited sense co- 
educational. Let the dormitories be perhaps a 
half mile apart upon a great campus; let the 
numbers of men and women be large so that 
there is a vigorous esprit de corps in each soci- 
ety, men and women alike; and the sex-element 
becomes almost negligible. Sut an institution 
where the men and women go into class together 
as companions and out of class together, where 
there are coeducational clubs and coeducational 
parties is generally one with very many groups 
a deux that soon develop into early matings. 

Everything so far developed is but superficial 
and far from the depths required; yet American 
parents, educators, philosophers, statesmen and 
philanthropists have shied off from facing the 
fundamental questions underlying everything 
else. 

1. Are young menand women, from eighteen 
to twenty-three or -four years of age, grade by 
grade, according to scholarship, properly 
educable together? or are there sex-differences 
so profound and vital that men and women 
ought not to be educated together? 

2. Does coeducation lead to marriages that 
on the whole are fortunate or unfortunate? Is 
there any disturbance of the normal intellectual 
life in the students that is inevitably due to the 
presence and society of persons of the two 
sexes? 

3. Does the presence of persons of each sex 
in the classrooms actually compel the teachers to 
modify unfavorably either the content or the 
method of the instruction deliberately or un- 
consciously ? 

4. Does coeducation lead to better courses 
of study for the development of the best in each 
sex, or to inferior courses and to a worse dis- 
cipline of character? 

5. Are there some youth who should go to 
coeducational institutions while otkers should go 
to one-sex institutions? That is, do we really 
meed institutions of the three kinds? If so 
should organized society interfere with the or- 
dinary course of parental and student action and 
prescribe the school for the individual? 

6. Is there any important social difference 
between the various parts of the country that is 
directly due to the difference in the prevailing 
type of higher education? If so, what is this 
difference, and from it what inferences may be 
drawn? 

There are many matters in which I am glad 
to get the opinions of men and women much 
younger than myself, but I submit that these 
are properly questions for graybeards who have 
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looked upon life and .upon death, .who have 
watched the rise and fall of families, who have 
seen at least enough of various parts of the 
United States and of the world to shave facts 
as correlates in reality to support their opinions, 
The woods are full of educationalists who have 
read a lot in books and who have been told a lot 
in the classrooms of men no wiser than them- 
selves but whom youth itself and inexperience 
in life still disqualify from right even to form 
opinions for themselves upon such critical affairs 
oi the race. 

The question of the higher education of youth 
themselves is one for those only who have tran- 
scended youth and who have seen life. 

In the space here, the need is only to express 
the essential facts and the definite opinion and 
then to let the readers of experience make what 
corrections seem to them right. 

1, In my observation, a woman of twenty 
years of age is at least on the average four years 
older than a man of the same age. She may 
know less facts, but her maturity of social judg- 
ment is far deeper than his. In this field I have 
devised a series of tests that I have given now 
to a thousand students, and the opinion is as 
given. Of course, life on a college campus is 
itself a series of tests. This also I have sought 
to observe. The notion of the college boy, so 
often jauntily given in the coeducational college, 
that the girl of the same age is as young as him- 
self is due to the very plain fact that the mind 
sees only what it has the power to see. To the 
simple, all things are simple. 

The young woman needs more mature ma- 
terial for her contemplation than suffices for the 
young man of the same age. 

She will get deeper into literature, deeper into 
social science, deeper into history than the young 
man. She gets far more out of her 
courses than he does. 

As to sex-differences, the “one hundred and 
one anatomical points” in which men and women 
differ are iess in number and less serious than 
the points in mind and soul in which they differ. 
The reactions of men and women at twenty-one 
years of age differ, not only because the woman 
is actually far more mature but also because she 
has different needs, powers, interests, emotions 
from his. 


biology 


Of course, the differential diagnosis shows not 
only ageeand sex differences in general but also 
particular differences; andthere issucha_ crea- 
ture as a young woman of twenty who is actually 
younger than some particular young = man 
of the same age; but there are no young women 
who are not vitally interested in some things 
that are totally out of the ken of young men, 
and vice versa. The propaganda for equal suf- 
frage and equal rights reveal that what women 
wish are not what they call “human rights” but 
tights in which women themselves are far more 
interested than men generally. To be explicit, 


women wish to have homes, fathers and children; 
men desire mates and otherwise social freedom. 
The woman is looking for a housebond (hus- 
band); the man occasionally in some 


moods is 
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looking for a wife. Some persons who think 
that they are educational sociologists have re- 
cently been exploiting the subject as one con- 
cerned with group life; that is a woman’s philos- 
ophy, not a full grown man’s. Men are not 
group-workers. 

Far more important than this is the future 
eertainty that at fifty vears of age the woman will 
be many, many years older than her former 
college mate, the man of her own class. 

2. The marriages that result from coeduca- 
tion are of persons of much the same chrono- 
logical ages, and they result generally in the 
maternalizing of the man by the woman, her 
forcing him into her grooves of thought | an 1 
conduct, his suppression by the sheer superiority 
of her will. Often, she makes him change his 
profession or occupation, forego his own inner 
ambitions, and live to please. her. ‘These mar- 
riages are more numerous than those of men 
and of women educated in separate higher insti- 
tutions, and they lead to larger families, bet 
though almost invariably they are externally 
happy, often they are essentially unsuccessful in 
that they leave to the man no room for his own 
proper growth, for the mind of the man ought to 
grow and normally does grow at least until he 
is thirty years of age. The marriage that re- 
sults from coeducation brings the children too 
early in life to the man to permit his complete 
development of himself. Of course, it is im- 
portant that the woman should have a husband 
by the time that she is twenty-four or five, but 
men destined to exercise professional or eco- 
nomic control of others do not need wives until 
they have made a fair start in life (say) thirty 
years of age. Often one sees splendid women 
married to men_ intellectually younger than 
themselves and actually working to support them 
in professional and higher education. From 
this enforced dependence upon their wives, from 
the inevitable and proper relation of gratitude 
to them, few men ever recover to become strong- 
willed enough to make real rulers of social af- 
fairs. The sickening debilitation of American 
culture is in part due to this false marriage tradi- 
tion of mating at equal ages. 

In the educational course itself, there is a 
tendency of the men to try to come up to the 
expectations of the women, which is not unde- 
sirable. In too many instances, the women 
celiberately let up in their classwork in order not 
to outshine the men. On the other hand, when 
a real rivalry is set up, as where a very mature 
woman is contesting for high honors against 
much younger and far more brilliant youth, both 
the older woman and the brilliant youth tend to 
overwork. It may be objected that there is 
over tension even in one-sex institutions, whic! 
no one doubts who iis familiar with them, but 
the sex shame is absent. The stripling lad feels 
that his manhood is challenged when some 
woman competes so vigorously, while she sets 
out not to be surpassed by a boy. The sex- 
feature here is curiously shown by a fact; who- 
ever knew a man of twenty-four years or more 


in any college to resent the efforts of a brilliant, 
precocious girl of twenty years to get highest 
honors, special or general, away from him? 
The case is always the other ways about. 

The girls will have a median average age 
of eight months to a year less than that of the 
boys at college entrance. Ii it were six years 
or even four, the present objection would cease. 

Among the mediocre students sex- 
features display themselves otherwise. What 
really saves all coeducational institutions, those 
which have but little of the familiar associations 
of the men and women and the worse ones, is 
that half of the mediocre young men have never- 
theless enough common sense to pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the “coeds’—knowing _ that 
the women are too old ever to be their wives. 
Many of the mediocre young |women are 
shocked to realize that the men whom they 
“hoped to meet” in college are too young for 
them ever to care anything about. But in gen- 
eral, the woman-element in a coeducational in- 
stitution is far more interested in the man- 
element than vice versa. 

3. In respect to the changes of material and 
methods in the instruction due to the presence 
of both sexes as compared with these matters 
in One-sex institutions, not much needs to be 
said. Truth is truth, art is art. I doubt much 
whether there is any vital loss. For this reason 
I doubt whether the coeducational institution 
where the only general association of men and 
women is in the classrooms is seriously handi- 
capped. 

4. But there are some few subjects that can 
best be taught to men only and others best to 
women only. When one undertakes to teach 
economics to a mixed class, it is apt to become 
social economics rather than the strict science, 
due to the attraction of the social elements in 
the minds of the women students... Some day 
far distant in the future when we shall come to 
know the race traits in the various races, stocks 
and breeds that make up humanity, it will be 
possible to arrange some courses for men far 
better than those we now have, and the same 
for women.  Unconsciously the differentiation 
has begun. In coeducational _ institutions, 
among the electives, there is a strong drift of 
the men to some lines, of the women to others. 
Education and Tennyson and sociology classes 
fill up with women; mathematics and Greek and 
physics with men. Philosophy, biology, his- 
tory, prose literature seen to have no sex- 
selective cast. Let the same _ professor offer 
foreign diplomacy and social problems, and his 
rolls will show where the sex-interests trend. 

Women are quicker than men; they are 
shrewder in judgment; they are far wiser in so- 
cial interpretation—at college student ages. 
But they tire more quickly; they do not charac- 
teristically delight in going on with a_ subject 
after “getting so far”; they are not “born re- 
search workers.” Young men have one de- 
lightful quality; they are very fair to one an- 
other; they glory in justice and in fair play; they 
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do not cherish class distinctions, and they take 
their fights into the open. They have, however, 
at the college age not wholly outgrown the 
spirit of teasing girls and of hazing one another. 
‘Lhey are democratic though somewhat _bar- 
barian. 

If it were true that by going to a coeduca- 
tional college, the young 


women of superior 
minds among our people could and would 
catch by suggestion and social con- 


tagion, the good qualities natural to most young 
men, the argument against such education would 
never get anywhere. 

The question as to whether a coeducational 
college must therefore modify its discipline 
is highly important, for it must. Such an insti- 
tution must be strict. Its discipline must be 
personal and rigid. The young women must 
feel that the young men are under control, and 
the young men must know in their bones that 
the young women are under protection. For 
large freedom, young men should go to one-sex 
institutions. The coeducational college is very 
much of a large patriarchal family. In_ the 
gpen country a woman's college may allow much 
freedom to its young women: but the rural co- 
educational college must take as good care of 
them as does the city women’s college. For 
one, I am in favor anyway of more rigid college 
authority in coeducational and men’s colleges. 
though not in women’s colleges, as I have ob- 
served them. 

Because there are differences between 
and women too serious for intelligent 
scientious educators to ignore, it follows that 
there are corresponding differences in their 
social relationships such as to make different 
environments for them in college highly ad- 
visable. The girl who has only sisters as 
siblings may need to attend a coeducational in- 
stitution in order to observe and to an extent 
experience the reactions of young men to social 
situations. This is true also of a girl who is an 
only child. But she who has been brought up 
among boys as her siblings needs rather the en- 
vironment of a strictly women’s college. For 
a similar reason a girl who has been brought up 
without the care of a mother may need to go to 
a women’s institution, which is one reason why 
I have sent my daughters to colleges that have 
been run almost entirely by women. The same 
may hold true in the case of a young woman 
who is an orphan. 

As to young men, he who has had no sisters 
may benefit by going to a coeducational college. 
In a general way, my own feeling is that while it 
is of doubtful benefit in most cases for a young 
man to go to a coeducational college or other 
higher institution of learning, where there is 
doubt in the case of a young woman it is best 
for her to attend such an institution. To put 
the matter in another way, to develop the 
strength of a man in a youth, it is generally best 
to keep him with other young men and under 
the instruction exclusively of men, the excep- 
tions being such as have already been suggested. 

Tt follows that we do need both one-sex in- 


men 
and con- 
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stitutions and those coeducational 
in which the association of the two sexes is 
limited to public affairs. But proceeding as we 
do to let whim and chance determine whether or 
not an individual is to go to a one-sex institution 
or to a coeducational one is distinctly unintelli- 
gent. Our high school principals should be far 
better informed than they now are upon this 
situation, and our pastors and other advisers of 
youth and of parents need to be enlightened. 
If our educational press, both national and local, 
could get into larger relationships with life and 
general society and free itself of the everlasting 
petty pedagogics without substance to which 
it is so painfully and pitifully confined, discuss- 
ing so much matters of no interest or concern 
to ‘healthy men and women or to the angels of 
heaven, it might be that parents and others could 
be persuaded to read educational current litera- 
ture upon such points. . 

Do not imagine that the general public of 
the enlightenment does not care about such mat- 


institutions 


ters. A year or so ago I published in the 
Journal of Education an article upon hyper- 
morons that was generally reprinted in many 


popular periodicals, and I have heard from a 
very large number of persons about the  sub- 
ject—that of first-class fools—since then. The 
trouble is with us, and not with the public. We 
do not generally deal with worth-while matters. 

The last item to be thought over is whether 
or not the parts of the country where coeduca- 
tion flourishes have a different tone from those 
parts where the one-sex institutions prevail. It 
happens that the graduates of one-sex institn- 
tions are very widely distributed, but that the 
sections with coeducational institutions have in 
these institutions much more _ localized 
teles. This highly interesting 
significant. 

In my observation, the college man who had 
“coeds” in his class has in later life rather less 
than more respect for women. The reason is 
not at all that his college voung women mates 
were not worth knowing as friends, but that 
being immature and ignorant, he saw nothing 
more in them than that they were “just girls.” 
In those cases where he marries a girl college 
mate, generally she subdued him; and he is with- 
out initiative—the exceptions being notable yet 
infrequent. |The man who in college and grad- 
uate school saw little or nothing of young 
women may never marry: such make over fifty 
per cent. of all cases as the statistics show. But 
he has developed a considerable body of ideals 
respecting women, and he has retained generally 
a masculine independence of disposition toward 
life. When he does marry, he has usually taken 
a wife much younger than himself, wherein he 
has been biologically and psychologically fortu- 
nate, in most cases. 

The woman’s suffrage states have thad charac- 
teristically the coeducational institutions. They 
have led in some moral issues, but they have 
been the seats of some of the worst economic 
delusions. I have a fair knowledge of New 
England, for I have spent nineteen years of my 
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life in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and of 
New Jersey where | spent almost ten years. 
Possibly I have a better knowledge of Ohio. l 
have visited in nearly every state of the United, 
and shave actually seen everyone of them. 
From all the mformation that I can gather, [ 
doubt whether the coeducational states have as 
yet passed in scientific and technical perforinance 
or humanitarian interest the New England 
states, where one-sex education is still the 
dominant type of higher education. Sometimes 
I wish that we might have in the Middle West 
another Amherst or Yale, or Princeton or 
Brown, another Smith or Bryn Mawr, or Vassar 
or Mount Holyoke, for the sake of the influence 
upon public economic and political affairs. 

It is not a question of anything in particular. 
Ohio State University is great in athletics. 
Wisconsin State University has the greatest field 
of courses in the social and economic subjects 
open anywhere. Who doubts that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago assembles as able a body of facul- 
ties as America has anywhere? It is a question 
of where the best svstem for the higher educa- 
tion of leaders and experts, of artists and schol- 
ars, whom civilization must have for its mainte- 
mance, is to be developed. I certainly see no 
sign of their coming as graduates out of the 
coeducational “schools of education” main- 
tained anywhere in this country. Taft, Roose- 
velt, Wilson came from men’s universities. As far 
as we now have leaders in the ‘business world, 
it appears that they came out of the factories an4 
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mills and men’s affairs or from men’s colleges. 

There is sometimes the charge that coeduca- 
tion makes the “softer men.” My own fear is 
that it surprises prematurely in some of tue 
stronger men the mating instinct, and that they 
undertake too soon the domestic cares. As a 
Middle Westerner, I may be permitted to make 
the “guess” that the less able youth have too 
easy an environment, too quiet a time in the 
coeducational institutions as compared with the 
far more active social regimen of the men’s col- 
leges of the East. In this sense, of lethargic 
influences, perhaps the word “softer” may apply 
to some cases. 

There isa very marked tendency inthe Middle 
West to keep the daughters of even the so-called 
“best families” near at home but to send the 
abler of the sons to Eastern and other distant 
institutions. This tendency warps the social 
situation out of seale as respects the young 
women of the coeducational institutions, which 
are almost universally west of the Appalachians. 

The states will always have coeducation in 
their public universities. If the West is to have 
men’s and women’s colleges they must come 
from private foundations. Democracy may 
give such foundations to us; but the revolution- 
aries, whether anarchists or socialists, will never 
develop east or west those varieties of institu- 
tions. out of which by experiments civilizations 
find freedom and progress, and larger-minded 
individual men and women. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A TEACHER™ 


BY Il, FINLEY, LL, D. 


Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


With this demand of the human mind, inquir- 
ing, progressing, unsatisfied, there has come to 
be the need of those (library scientists) who can 
put it in the way of making its communication 
with what has been thought and done on any 
road along which other minds have traveled,— 
to connect every eager mind with the cosmos, 
and to stimulate those that are not eager to find 
this communion. 

A few mornings ago, at breakfast, there sat 
opposite me at table an astronomer who was 
coming from his night’s work as I was going to 
my day’s work, and we at once began to talk 
“shop,” his “shop,” i. e. about the stars which 
were in his shop's ceiling. He informed me in 
the course of the conversation that there are 
now known to be worlds whirling in space 375 
quadrillions of miles away. In rising from the 
table I found that I had been sitting back to 
back to Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
who asked as I passed: “Do you generally begin 
the day with such cosmic conversation?” With 
the assistance of a skilled librarian one might 
begin every day with cosmic conversation, and 


*Portion of an address delivered before the graduatin 
class of the New York State Library School, Albany, ha 
Y., June 11, 1920. 


find one’s world made new! You are the rep- 
resentatives of the cosmos, in a very proper 
sense; so much of the cosmos, at any rate, as is 
articulate, and to such part of humanity within 
your reach as is spiritually literate. 

And a library is in its functioning primarily 
an educational institution, a place not simply of 
storage, of preservation, but of teaching. 

And more and more essefitial to the life of our 
people is a library, not only because of its prac- 
tical ministry in giving information essen- 
tial to progress in production, essential to eff- 
ciency in the crafts (the mysteries as they were 
once called), but also because of its ennobling 
and enriching contribution to the increasing 
leisure of miflions, which must increasingly be 
an end of education. 

For the librarian, such as you have been 
trained to be, is primarily a teacher, the succes- 
sor of the old type of professor whose “chair” 
was a “bench”—(as my professor of chemistry, 
who was also a librarian). It is proper and 
gratifying that the state librarian is a Doctor of 
Teaching. Certainly he deserves to be ranked 


high among the great teachers of this state, and 
especially as a teacher of teachers, in this school, 
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the best of its kind in the world, as I suppose, 
the members of whose faculty are our only uni- 
versity professors, and you — gathered from 
many states of the Union and many countries of 
the world — our only university students within 
the physical walls and halls of this “otherwise 
mystical university.”. 

You go forth as teachers to teach :— 

Ist. By influencing the character of the read- 
ing of the people. 

2nd. By guiding to a considerable extent the 
free study of the adult. 

3rd. By erecting, organizing and administer- 
ing halls and places of study. 

4th. By organizing public discussions and 
public lectures. 

5th. By making books living things, because 
of your breathing upon them. 

I look forward to the day when we shall have 
a system of adult education in the state which 
will reach every man and woman as we are now 
reaching every child. And the librarian will be 
as important a factor in that place as the formal 
teacher or the lecturer, perhaps the most im- 
portant and inspiring factor. 


1 once long ago wrote some lines to a book- 


worm: 
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O gentle one, most wise, though oft denounced a pest, 

Who didst the pages of the ancients’ books infest, 

Their contents chew upon and inwardly digest, 

I envy thee when o’er thy course I look. 

For ’twixt the vellum walls of some sweet classic 
tome 

leaves ink-scented, 
tered home, 

All margined round with virgin fields 
roam 


When’er thou caredst to leave thy lettered nook. 


thou didst have thy clois- 


in which to 


And when thou'dst riddled thy last line, O Ptinidus, 
What happy destiny was thine, denied to us, 
To lay thy sapient bones in such sarcophagus 

And be forever buried in a book. 


But that was before I came to know the 
trained librarian. I envy not the bookworm’s 
lot or fate, but rather that of the book-prophet 
who keeps the cosmic winds breathing life 
through every shelf. 

I salute you as leaders in this occupation 
which has been exalted into a profession, as 
cosmic conversationalists, as teachers of men 
and women as well as of children, as bachelors 
of library science, and on behalf of the univer- 
sity I admit you to the degrees which you have 
so worthily earned. 


> 


TWO ROADS YET TO BE TRIED OUT | 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH 


In earnest the college has begun fitting its work 
to meet necessities-of the Business World, of the 
Industrial World. In its turn the school is 
bound to feel the same impulse. Then comes 
the possibility of a sequence of happenings, some- 
thing like the following :— 

The grades teacher comes a-visiting the busi- 
ness office, to see for herself the results of her 
teaching; of her arithmetic teaching, in particu- 
lar. 

She starts watching one of the ledger clerks, at 


the moment ‘he ‘happens to be casting up an ac- 


count. She catches that lip-movement, 
sant throughout the computing. 


“That tells the story,” she says to herself; “it’s 
No 
hope of speed nor exactness while the computing 
Besides, the sense of drudgery 


conscious mind-effort, sheer memory-work. 


is done that way. 
if a lot of figuring has got to be done.” 


The teacher turns to the billing department. 
Its array of computing machines attracts her in- 


stant attention. 


“That’s what computing inefficiency 


mits to herself. 


Keeping close watch, she sees that these ma- 
No matter how 
the 
The 


chines act as dope to the mind. 


simple and easy the computing to be done, 
operator turns instinctively to the machine. 
mind inert. 

“T’ve got to see,” the teacher thinks to herself, 
“that so far as the business office is concerned 


inces- 


and the 
sense of drudgery have driven them to,” she ad- 


I'd just as soon not have taught arii/- 
metic at all. I'd better have let ‘em pick up 
counting for themselves as fast as they needed 


Was there anything else to find out in this es- 
tablishment? In answer, the manager asks her 
why she doesn’t go with the guide out into tue 
factory part, where there’s quite a bunch of for- 
eigners. 

She picks out a fairly intelligent middle-aged 
face for experimenting; writing down a few short 
numbers, to be held up before him for computing 
the sum. The foreigner shakes his head, Those 
things mean nothing to him. 

The guide says to try him with coins. Back 
goes the teacher to the cashier's, to get paper 
money changed into coins of different denomina- 


tions. These coins she spreads out before the 
foreigner. 
Oh, yes: he knows their values all right. 


No trouble at 
successive sums: quick 


One by one, she holds them up. 
all for him to count the 
and just right every time. 
“Tt isn’t that he can’t count,” she muses, “it’s 
all in the sort of counters vou use. These coins 
are group counters, just like the numbers, but no 
place-valtte attachment. Place-value,—is_ that 
where the rub comes?” 
Plodding homeward, more or less disheartened, 


she keeps it a-going in her mind. She bethinks 

herself of the way counting is done at fhe 
Chinese laundry, fast and sure; those round 
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beads for counters, place-value very much in evi- 
dence: “No, it can’t be place-value, altogether”; 
thus she reassures herself. 

Then she falls to thinking of the way the 
average child wants to start ‘his counting—by 
applying the counting names as fast as he learns 
them in their order, to individual objects he ts 
interested in. Apples or marbles, cakes or ca:- 
dies. —it’s all one to him. 

Now her thinking begins to take definite shape: 
“The child wants to do his counting with individ- 
ual objects as counters; no place-value, no 
group-counting to it.” 

The haze clears a bit, as she keeps at it in her 
mind. ‘“Here’s where the child stands when he 
comes to me. Then I take him in hand, trying 
to jump ‘him from his counters to mine; froim 
objects he can handle to numerals he can't 
handle; from individual objects to numbers,— 
group-counters, they, with place-value and all tae 
fixings.” 

Then with the conclusion forcing itself, “No 
wonder I’ve driven him to sheer memory work, 
with conscious brain-exertion every step of tie 
way.” she puts the whole matter out of her 
thought. 

But it won't stay out of her thought; no mat- 
ter how much the teacher keeps telling herself 
that, of course, there’s no way for her to find out 
how to fill the gap between the child’s counters 
and the numbers she insists on his using as 
counters. It just won't let her alone. 

“Would the big City Library help me out,” she 


wonders. So there she goes, so soon as the time 
serves. She turns to the arithmetic section of 
the card catalogue. 

Finally she lights upon a cross-reference to the 
Abacus chapter in Robert Recorde’s old arith- 
metic. Studying it carefully, a rueful look 
creeps into her face. “H'm,” she breathes out, 
“I’ve got a brand new set of counters; but if the 
chapter tells anything it’s telling me that I’ve 
never known the least thing about the real way 
to use numbers for counting.” 

Later, she stumbles on a card bearing the title, 
“Knott's Abacus.” She sets herself with all her 
might to mastering it, with constant comparison 
between its way of doing and the way of 
Recorde’s chapter. 

Finally she sums it all up to herself: “Yes, 
I can give the child counters that will fill in the 
gap: letting him develop place-value for himself. 
When he comes to using linears as counters, ‘e 
can develop numeral-shapes naturally; he can de- 
ve'op number-shapes, as big and as fast as he 
feels the need of using: but the big job is going 
to be with myself; to get out of my system all the 
ideas, beliefs, theories, I’ve ever had about num- 
bers and how to use them as counters.” 

Then an afterthought: “Perhaps if I begin 
teaching the child right now to use numbers [ 
neecn't have to fill in the gap with graduated 
counters. Anyhow, where I thought there was 
no new road to be feund, two roads are waiting 
to be tried out.” 


a 


A STUDY IN SALARIES 


BY BYRON COSBY 


State Teachers College, Kirksville 


It is only recently that educators have made 
any study of the saiary question. The school 
teacher comes from the home of thrift and econ- 
omy. He has learned to be content with narrow 
physical conveniences. He has been isolated; 
living in the rural district, three or more miles 
from the nearest school teacher neighbor, or if 
teaching in a large town has been isolated from 
his individual problem by the many demands 
upon his energy and time. The increased ease 
in communication by telephone, transportation 
by motor car, additional means of information 
by press or motion picture, possibility of ad- 
vancement in the developed summer school and 
larger units of work in the consoridated or city 
organized systems gives the teacher a new im- 
pression. He has been trained to follow and 
seek out new impressions by expressions. Tha 
result is the college appointment bureaus, state 
clearing houses for teachers and the various 
commercial placing agencies. But the training 
and experience of the teacher leads him to base 
his actions upon facts. A careful study of the 
salary schedule in Missouri shows that the in- 
crease for five years is nearly eleven per cent., 
taking the state as a whole, whereas the in- 


creased cost of living has been nearly elevea 
times the increase in salary, or about 123 per 
cent. 

In order for the teacher to be treate? 
justly, assuming that the former salary schedu'e 
Was correct, the average salary should be $1,184. 

As a result of its study the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at its annual meeting in 
November, 1919, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “We recognize the fact that it is impera- 
tive to set some tentative standards concerning 
the salaries of teachers for their guidance as 
well as for the boards of education. Therefore, 
for the year 1920-1921 we recommend the fol- 
lowing, pending a more complete study of the 
problem :— 

“I. High School graduates with professional 
training $600 a year. 

“II. Holders of life certificates granted by 
Teachers Colleges, with the equivalerit of two 
years of college training, $900 a vear. 

“III. Graduates of colleges with professional 
training $1,200 a year. 

“IV. Teachers with experience who meet the 
above professional and academic requirément= 
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should contract at a rate not less than ten per 
cent. more than the above minimum.” 

Aiter the resolution was adopted a_ salary 
<ommittee was appointed which some _ three 
months later brought in a report based on a 
detailed study, one paragraph of which reads: 

“For cities of less than 25,000 in population 
the minimum salary should be: For one 
year of college work, $900; for two years 
of college work, $1,000; for three years of col- 
lege work, $1,100; for four years of college work, 
$1,200, with a ten per cent. increase for experi- 
ence indicating professional growth.” 
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The writer of this article was a member of 
the resolution committee that brought in the 
report of the State Teachers’ Association and is 
chairman of the appointment committee of one 
of the Missouri Teachers Colleges and finds with 
the publicity that has been given to the needs 
of teachers that the boards of education in Mis- 
souri are making commendable effort to be fair, 
in planning for an increased levy and a raise in 
assessed value of real property. It has been 
found that the boards of education have pre- 
sented the problem so clearly to the patrons that 
the necessary funds have been voted. 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANKATO, 
MINNESOTA. 


This school publishes a bi-monthly journal 
under the title “School Progress.” Charles H. 
Cooper, principal, is chairman of the editorial 
staff, and George J. Miller, editor. Its aim is 
threefold. 1. To aid and inspire the pupils of 
the school itself. 2. To aid its graduates in 
their work as teachers, giving them the fruits of 
its latest advance in methods of instruction. 
3. To aid similarly other teachers in its section of 
the state. 


OMAHA SCHOOL FORUM. 


The teachers, principals and supervisors of the 
elementary and high schools of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, have organized a Forum whose object 
is “to promote the cause of democratic educa- 
tion, to cultivate in the community a deeper sense 
of responsibility to the child, to promote the 


. teaching profession by unifying its interests and 


fostering fellowship among its members.” Less 
than two years old, it is already strong and in- 
fluential. Meetings are held once a month— 
discussions, music and addresses making up the 
program. Social activities are not overlooked; 
evening parties, outings and hikes, strengthening 
the feeling of comradeship, and Saturday lunch- 
eons with interesting exercises are held at many 
of the leading hotels and clubs. 

A Forum bulletin is planned for the near fu- 
ture. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY EDUCATION BULLETIN. 


The January number of the Education Bul- 
letin of the Department of Public Instruction 
of the State of New Jersey contains seventeen 
articles, such as “Need of Better School Enroll- 
ment and Attendance,” ‘Type of Teachers’ Meet- 
ings,” “More Responsibility Given to Children.” 
The Leonia Teachers’ Creed—and a good one it 
is—contains fourteen affirmations, all of vital im- 
portance, such as “I believe in Growth; growth 
in subject matter and in methods; I believe I 
should read books and magazines pertaining to 
my work,” and “I owe it to myself to keep phys- 
ically fit.” 


COMMITTEE ON SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
. PROBLEMS. 

The report of the Committee on Superintend- 
ents of the National Education Association of 
the United States was presented to the National 
Council of Education in November, 1919. — It is 
in two parts :— 

Part I. Administrative Co-operation in the 
Making of Courses of Study in’ Elementary 
Schools, prepared by Harlan Updegraff, profes- 
sor of Educational Administration, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Part II. . Report of Committee on Curriculum, 
prepared by R. Duncan Yocum, professor of 
Educational Research and Practice, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The report is a profound and exhaustive study 


_of the subjects named above. 


SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF BERLIN, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The thirty-fifth annual report of the Board of 
Education of Berlin, New Hampshire, for the 
year ending January 31, 1920, is an attractive 
pamphlet. Berlin is in size the fourth city in 
the state and the Board of Education aims that it 
shall not be surpassed in the quality of the edu- 
cation it gives its boys and girls. It urges the 
necessity of a new High School building, a 
Senior High School, a gymnasium, a music de- 

partment, and other advanced facilities. 

H. L. Moore, superintendent, calls for liberal 
and enthusiastic support of the public schools— 
the foundation of true democracy—and the only 
bulwark against the flood of crude and destruc- 
tive thinking that is affecting not only Europe, 
but America. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Report of Owens- 
boro Public Schools is a most attractive 
pamphlet with many tables and diagrams and 
abundant and interesting reading matter. It re- 
Nects great credit upon the city and its advanced 
school administration. The superintendent, 
James H. Risley, discusses most _ intelligently 
and convincingly fifteen different aspects of the 
city’s schools, such as free serum treatment, 
standard tests, thrift teaching, etc. There is an 


if 
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enrollment of 2,499 white and 502 colored chil- 
dren. 
SCHOOLS OF WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

This city has 147 teachers and an enrollment 
of 6,501 pupils, of which 2,448 are colored. 
During the last six years the white enrollment 
has increased 36% and the colored 27%, al- 
though the school census showed a growth of 
25% for white and 12% for colored children. 
Two high school boys gave their lives in the 
World War. 

MAINE CHILDREN BECOME HISTORIANS. 


In connection with Maine’s centennial celebra- 
tion, this summer Governor Milliken decided 
to require the school children of the state to 


write histories of the town or city in which they 
live. They were expected to interview the old 


people and secure facts in any way they chose’ 


regarding the early days and even recent hap- 
penings. All these papers were turned over 
to the state, “boiled down” and presented to the 
public. 
A RARE STORY TELLER. 

Daniel Howard has done a fine thing not only 
for the boys and girls of Connecticut, but for 
other boys and girls and older people, too, in the 
Connecticut School Document No. 1, 1920, in 
which he tells in a way which creates absorb- 
ing interest, nineteen stories from the history of 
the state beginning with the first settlement and 
ending with Connecticut in War and Peace. 
Somebody should do for every state in the Union 
what Mr, Howard has done for Connecticut. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


HIGHER EDUCATION TODAY. 
BY JANE A, STEWART 
Philadelphia 


Although it is seldom thought of commercially, the 
work of higher education is really a great business 
enterprise. In fact there are few greater corporations 
in this country than those which devote themselves 
to the supply of the finished product of experts for 
the work of the nation. 

If all the professors, students and buildings of all 
the American colleges were brought together in one 
locality they would form a city of the first magnitude, 
and it is a fact that the actual management of a uni- 
versity is much like that of a town or city. At the 
beginning of the year an estimate of the probable 
income is made. From this, the expenses of the 
business management are first deducted, leaving about 
eighty per cent. for instruction and administration. 
There are certain fixed charges to come out of the 
latter sum such as the salaries of professors, the re- 
pair and care of buildings, fuel, lighting and insurance, 
and the payment of scholarships and prizes. The re- 
mainder is distributed among different departments 
just as a board of apportionment does in the case of 
a city. 

Most of the departments of a university want a 
great deal more than can be allowed. This constant 
pressure from within by the institution’s own faculty 
and from without by students seeking admission 
causes every university to live up to its full income 
and keeps it poor no matter how large its funds. 

There is probably no college of the first rank which 
could not actually use to advantage much greater 
means than it possesses. Take the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technoiogy for example. The present 
tuition fee of $250, according to its president, is all 
that the majority of the students can afford to pay, 
and is more than has been paid at any time in the 
history of the institute. If the running expenses 
alone, witheut any allowance fer the investment in 
buildings, were assessed upon the students, the per 
capita charge would be $550 a year. Including a very 
modest sum for the plant investment, the annual cost 
to each student would be about $750. Other higher 
institutions (even those in which less costly equip- 
ment is required and in which classes may be larger 


than in the technical college) also provide illustration 
of the need for the larger endowments which have 
been so generally sought during the past year. 

These have included the great Harvard and Prince- 
ton “drives” for $15,000,000 and $14,000,000, respec- 
tively; that of Northwestern University for $25,000,- 
000; Bryn Mawr’s $2,000,000, and many others equally 
successful. 

During the past year American colleges and uni- 
versities have received many millions in bequests and 
donations. Among these legacies to education are 
those of the late General H. W. Carpenter of Cali- 
fornia, to Columbia University, Barnard College, 
Tuskegee Institute, and the University of California. 

The handling of a big university's business affairs 
is usually in the hands of a treasurer whose duties 
are similar to those of a bank president. The various 
financial departments have their separate heads. One 
looks after the collection of tuition and other fees; 
another the dormitory lodgings and _ restaurants; 
and still another the university’s investments and the 
collection of its income. In some institutions, which 
are large owners of real estate, the last may be 
quite a big bureau. Cornell University has had a 
force of woodsmen, map-makers, ete., and has main- 
tained a land office in Wisconsin to look after its 
western properties. 

The modern university, in addition to giving in- 
struction, carries on in some instances a bank, a real 
estate and investment office, a hotel and collecting 
agency, employing several hundred men in its busi- 
ness affairs. 

A great university is in fact a great business cor- 
poration when its practical operation is revealed. 
There are great funds to be managed, received, in- 
vested, disbursed and a big salary roll to be met as 
well as means provided for the keeping up, improv- 
ing and extending the plant. 

The World War placed the universities and col- 
leges, as it did almost everything else, on a different 
footing. There followed at its elose, novel condi- 
tions, inereased demands and greater responsibilities 
than ever before. 

There was a great eome-back to the higher edu. 
cational institutions, bringing to many, as te the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania with its new 11,000 enroll. 
ment, an unprecedented student body, the total reach- 
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ing 350,000 in about 575 colleges and universities. The 
state of Pennsylvania has forty-three, Ohio forty, and 
New York thirty-four, higher educational institutions 
listed. 

The total wealth of our great higher educational 
corporations is estimated at about $500,000,000, or an 
average of $800,000 each. There are half a dozen uni- 
versities which together have property worth $150,- 
000,000, or an average of $25,000,000 each. This leaves 
an average of $600,000 for the rest. These “big six” 
colleges include Columbia, Harvard, Leland Stanford 
Jr., University of Chicago, Yale and Cornell. There 
are eight or ten whichhave $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 in 
productive funds, including Washington University, 
Rice Institute, Carnegie Institute, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of California, and Brown 
University. Over seventy colleges, at least, now own 
property valued at from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Twenty years ago the average endowment in pro- 
ductive funds of the majority of American colleges 
was only $113,000; now it is $800,000. The amount 
per unit of population is nearly twice as great as in 
Great Britain. Yet the holdings of the 575 American 
colleges and universities represent an investment of 
less than five dollars for each one of the population, 
which is not a large sum considering the important 
place assigned to liberal education by the founders 
of our Republic. 

While a large part of the business management of 
colleges and universities is directed by the board of 
trustees, the growth in size and wealth of our big- 
gest institutions has required that their presidents 
shall be men of business ability as well as of broad 
scholarship. This idea found its initial demonstration 
in the selection of Seth Low, a New York business 
man, as head of Columbia. The combination of prac- 
tical business ability and administrative genius with 
high scholarship is the ideal realized in most  in- 
stances. The whole tendency of modern times has 
been, without detracting from the educational work 
of the university or college, to make it a business 
undertaking, conducted on efficiency methods and 
principles. 


A PAGEANT IN THE OPEN. 


At Alpine, Montana, a mountain camp _ forty miles 
from the railroad, is located a summer school for teach- 
ers, known as Rosebud Camp School, under the super- 
vision of Miss Rosa Dell of Billings. 

This season Cora Mel Patten of Chicago has charge 
of the work in English. Miss Patten has specialized in 
pageantry and she quickly saw at Alpine, the possibilities 
of a pageant in the open. Nature provided a wonderful 
setting. A grassy stage with a placid lake as a back- 
ground, and beyond the great Beartooth Mountains. The 
pageant was presented on August 7 as the culmina- 
tion of a two-weeks campaign for Better Speech. It 
was written by the students, many songs were also writ- 
ten and telling slogans and posters were produced. The 
work was accomplished within twelve days. The pro- 
logue and epilogue were symbolical, introducing the Bear- 
tooth Nymphs, the Spirit of the Lake and her maidens, 
the God of the Mountains and his attendants, the com- 
ing of man, and the bestowal of the Gift of Speech—Co- 
lumbia and her children, Montana and her young people; 
the Golden Word of Nationality, and the Daughters of 
Joy. The three episodes dealt with school experiences 
and the Better Speech Movement. The most dramatic 
moment was the capture of Bad English. He was thrown 
into the lake, burned in effigy and left to sink. The most 
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beautiful situation was the coming of the Golden Word of 
Nationality, a stately figure in white and gold, who came 
across the lake in a white boat, stately erect with out- 
stretched arms. 

In this remote district reached by mail only three times 
a week, simple but beautiful costumes were quickly de- 
veloped. Every student took part in the performance. 
Through story, pantomime, dance, song, Good English 
was visualized and idealized and a campaign started that 
will reach throughout the state. Many guests from a 
distance were present, some motoring more than a hun- 
dred miles over rough mountain roads. 


DANGER SIGNALS. 


{From Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dan- 
ville, N. Y.] 


The author of “Danger Signals” is well known by 
the teachers of the whole nation, not only as the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education, but as an author and 
a lecturer for more than forty years. This book was 
written after completing his hundredth. transcontt- 
nental trip. It is optimistic and full of inspiration, 
pointing the way to achievement for the teacher who 
wishes to take part in the present educational advance 
movement, that hopes to make a greater and better na- 
tion. The book is written in four parts: Danger Sig- 
nals in School; Danger Signals Out of School; Other 
Danger Signals; and Danger Signals for Public Edu- 
cation. These dangers concern primarily every 
teacher; but they also concern boards of education, 
patrons, and the public in general. Dr. Winship be- 
lieves that teachers need an entirely new line of advice 
and counsel. He becomes epigrammatic, as in the fol- 
lowing terse sentences: “Teachers need inspiration 
rather than irritation. Teachers need leadership 
rather than authoritative direction,—more ‘come’ and 
less ‘go’; more cheer and less fear. There should be 
more drives for teachers and less driving of teachers. 
A crown is more appropriate than a frown. Democ- 
racy must supplement aristocracy.” This book is de- 
signed to be a helper for the teacher over the rough 
places in school life, and we are sure that every 
teacher who reads it carefully and thoughtfully will 
find in it many truths that will be a great aid to his 
or her teaching. 


American officials in Italy predict the largest 
emigration to America on record. The consul- 
ates are swamped with applicants for passports. 
The thirty ships plying between Italy and the - 
United States are bringing over thousands. It 
is believed 60,000 reservists who went home dur- 
ing the war will return this year. 


—o——_ 


Dr. William Shaw, secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor for thirty-three 
years, resigned. He has seen the or- 
ganization grow from fifty societies in the 
United States to 75,000, with 20,000,000 mem- 
bers, all over the world. Dr. Shaw has proved 
himself one of the greatest organizers on the 
globe. 


The total assessed value of real and personal 
property in New York state is over $13,000,- 
000,000. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Although it is but a few months since we 
were “Looking About in South Dakota” we can- 
not resist the temptation to write of a most en- 
juyable week in Aberdeen in late July. 

Aberdeen is one of America’s most interesting 
cities. They seem to have solved the vexed 
question of sanitation on the prairie, which was 
a serious problem, and they think they are 
about to solve the water problem and, if so, 
there is no appreciable limit to the growth of 
the city. As we have said in a former article, 
all eastern South Dakota was transformed from 
a near-desert to a fertile valley by the discovery 
of a vast subterranean sea easily tapped arte- 
sianly; but it is a problem whether the Master- 
mind which stored water adequate for making 
the desert blossom as a rose had in mind supply- 
ing a modern industrial city of 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Supplementing their faith in artesian action 
with human enterprise, the projectors of a great 
Aberdeen are surveying for bringing water, if 
need be, from the mountains 160 miles to the 
westward. 

Already Aberdeen is the biggest freight port 
of the St. Paul, Milwaukee and Pacific route be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle. To appreciate what 
this really means, it should be kept in mind that 
Aberdeen has supplanted Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Spokane as a freight centre of 
the St. Paul, Milwaukee and Pacific railroad sys- 
tem. 

Intense as is our interest in all things indus- 
trial and geographical, in “Looking About” our 
highest interest is always educational and here 
Aberdeen maintains its pace. 

Under George W. Nash and Willis E, Johnson 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School be- 
came the largest of the state institutions, and 
now that Nash has gone to Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, Normal School, and Johnson is president 
of the State Agricultural College at Brookings, 
Harold W. Foght has won from the legislature 
full college conditions with adequate appropria- 
tion for securing a university-equipped faculty 
or those with experience better than any aca- 
demic designation, and Aberdeen bids fair to 
lead all teacher training institutions of the 
United States in the preparation of teachers for 
noblest service to country life. 

Dr. Foght was born in Denmark when that 
people determined to lead the world-in agricul- 
tural devotion; had his boyhood life on the Ne- 
braska frontier; did heroic service in the Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, Normal School; had nation-wide 


study of rural life and country schools as Diree- 
tor of Rural Education of the United States 
Bureau of Education, and has had the best ex- 
perience of anyone in the country in surveying 
educational conditions in the West, in the North- 
west, and in the South. No one else has had 
such an experience, 

He has, with all, had good scholastic oppor- 
tunities in universities West and East, and has 
done writing on educational progress that has 
been unsurpassed. Aberdeen and Foght are a 
combination unrivaled, And best of all, South 


Dakota, under the leadership of Fred L. Shaw, © 


is giving a boost to all educational activities. 

The sixteenth legislative assembly of South 
Dakota met recently in special session for the 
purpose of enacting certain emergency legisla- 
tion necessary by reason of present economic 
changes. The legislature from the first was de- 
termined to avoid all new legislation other than 
emergency legislation; this it lived up to faith- 
fully. The session was brief but decidedly to 
the point throughout. The state’s higher edu- 
cational institutions and its charitable institu- 
tions received liberal attention at the hands of 
the legislators. 

South Dakota has rapidly become one of the 
richest states in the Union on the per capita 
basis. The state has produced far more wealth 
per capita the last ten years than any other state 
in the Union, Because of this, it is in the posi- 
tion to do the right thing by its schools and 
teachers. There was a feeling at Pierre that the 
time had come to do the right thing by the 
higher educational institutions. Some time be- 
fore the legislature convened, the presidents of 
the higher educational institutions met in con- 
ference and decided to ask a forty per cent. in- 
crease on the entire payroll of each of these in- 
stitutions, and also for increased personnel for 
the administrative staff and faculty. These re- 
quests were later placed before the State Board 
of Regents and thé Budget Board of the legis- 
lature. The Budget Board, which was in a very 
receptive mood, recommended to the legislature 
that the sums requésted be granted. When the 
legislature convened one of the first bills intro- 
duced was the general appropriation bill carry- 
ing the several amounts asked by the several 
educational institutions. Practically without de- 
bate the bills were passed by the two houses and 
signed by the governor. The increases for the 
several educational institutions amount to about 
$450,000 for salaries. Certain other items in 
the form of emergency appropriations were also 
acted upon favorably. 


To be a prophet in America it is not enough to be totally uninformed; one must also have 


a bland smile.—Van Wyck Brooks. 
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Kducational News 


INITIATIVE IN SEEING 


Children must learn to observe of their own 
initiative. 

It is the most natural thing in the world to 
teli children what and when and how to observe. 
It is practically impossible to present any ade- 
quate objections to the teacher’s directions as to 
the observations of pupils. We are sure that it 
is not impracticable to give children much free- 
dom. It requires too big a teacher to expect 
most teachers to measure up to it. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, Porter School, 
Kirksville, ‘Missouri, does it with perfect ease. 
That is one of the chief causes of her phenom- 
enal success. 

The first year she was in the Porter District 
Mrs. Harvey had the most remarkable flower 
yard and vegetable garden we have ever seen, 
and it was very largely the result of the chil- 
dren’s initiative, of their desire to observe flow- 
ers and vegetables in action. 

There were more than fifty varieties of gar- 
den plants, including summer and autumn varie- 
ties of squash, corn, beans, et al. There was 
every variety of garden produce then grown in 
that section of Missouri. They observed closely 
the results. Mrs. Harvey and her almost equally 
vital asset in the Porter District, Margaret 
Creselius, knew that squash, cucumbers, canta- 
loupe and watermelons should not be planted in 
the same bed, but neither of them told the chil- 
dren that it must not be done, but when all these 
products had been tragically affected by the cross 
fertilizing so that there was not a pure breed 
melon, squash, or cucumber, they learned for 
life that everything planted must be with scien- 
tific regard to its garden companions. 

It would be possible with the right kind of 
teacher preparation to have teachers learn how 
to have pupils learn to have initiative in their 
observations. Isn’t this sufficiently important to 
be earnestly emphasized in teacher preparation? 

Cap E. Miller, when he was county superin- 
tendent, Keokuk County, Iowa, inspired children 
to make their own observations. He found it 
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comparatively easy to have boys and girls in 
one-room schools have all sorts of initiative. 

Just before the migration season Mr. Miller 
had every teacher tell the children about the 
wonderful migration instinct, and told of the 
birds that nested there and then went away for 
the season. 

A country lad, not over zealous for school life, 
was greatly impressed with this, and he found 
the nest of a game bird, fastened to each his 
name and address. 

Some weeks later he received a letter from 
a sportsman hundreds of miles away who shot 
the bird. He gave the weight of the bird, etc. 
The lad was so interested in this adventure that 
he wrote about it as a school composition. The 
paper at the county seat sent for it and printed 
it with a picture of the lad. 

This incident in his life was responsible for his 
continuing his studies at the State Agricultural 
College. 

We cannot over-emphasize the significance of 
inspiring pupils to interest themselves in devel- 
oping initiative in selecting things in nature and 
art to enjoy through close and continued study 
through observation. 


>-e- 


THE NERVOUS CHILD* 


Psychology, more than any other subject, 
needs to be up-to-the-minute. Nothing crystal- 
lizes, fossilizes, petrifies as early in its educa- 
tional career as does psychology. 

The mind is in action today and not yesterday. 
The way profound students guessed the minds 
acted fifty years ago is of no conceivable ser- 
vice in studying the way the mind acts today. 
The mind’s action is the most variable of all 
phases of human nature. Massachusetts tried 
to meet the problems of the high cost of living 
by appointing a special commission to study the 
problems involved. The first experience was 
with the price of sugar. Housewives swarmed 
to the office by hundreds and letters came by the 
thousand. By the time the commission was 
ready to analyze the sugar situation no one 
cared anything about sugar, but there was a 
grand rush on the coal proposition, and the com- 
mission had to give its time and attention to 
hundreds of callers and thousands of letters. By 
the time the commission was ready to try to solve 
the coal problem no one cared anything about 
coal, but everyone was crazy over the high cost 
of clothing. People paid twenty-two cents a 
pound for sugar without “batting an eye” when 
they were thinking about clothing. 

Whoever deals with the human mind needs to 
be alert to the limit. The business of the psy- 
chologist is to aid young people especially to 
know how and when to use the mind effectively. 

One of the best books on the understanding 
of the ways and means of charting the human 
mind for a successful voyage to a safe haven in- 
dustrially, civically, socially, is Miss Elida 
Evans’s “The Problem of the Nervous Child.” It 
is as valuable for the guidance of the teacher 


*“The Problem of the Nervous Child.” By Elida 
Evans. Introduction by Dr. C. G. Jung, Zurich. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $2.50. 
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and parents in dealing with all children as for 
the specialist with nervous children. 

Much of the trouble with children for “which 
they are recklessly blamed, is due to the mental 
condition of the teacher or parent, or both. No 
one has any right to have anything to do with 
children if the mind is so stabilized as to cease 
to be alert. The need is not for the child to con- 
form to the rules of the teacher, but for the 
teacher to be sure that her mind adapts itself to 
the needs of the child. 

There is more need for the teacher to obey 
the needs of the child than for the child to obey 
the rules of the teacher. 

Obedience in the last analysis is meeting the 
requirements of a dominant force, and the great, 
dominant force in the school and home is the re- 
quirement of the child. It is now firmly estab- 
lished that much, if not most of the mental 
weakness and disorders of adults is due to mis- 
treatment in childhood, to mal-administration 
at school and in the home. 

A highly important chapter on “The Mental 
Behavior of the Child” well says that a child may 
suffer irreparably at school “if the teacher be- 
longs to a large group of instructors who study 
the principles of logical thinking and apply those 
rules to all mental behavior without appreciat- 
ing the lack of reasoning power in childhood, 
and the conscious and unconscious problems of 
adolescence.” 

Miss Evans characterizes as “selfishness” the 
teacher’s satisfaction with and pride in a child 
who gets 100 per cent. by doing everything he 
jis told to do and learning everything he is told 
‘to learn without doing any thinking for himself, 
without receiving any mental benefit by personal 
mental alertness. 

While the book may not flatter the pride of a 
standardized teacher, it will certainly do ines- 
timable service if it is allowed to so modify the 
schoolroom attitude as to save a multitude, now 
in school, from being mental wrecks and moral 
derelicts, who are sure to be unless the attitude 
is changed. Read this book without fail. 


NAMES OF STATES 


Maine and Rhode Island are the only states of 
which the origin of the names is so obscure as 
to leave no chance for positive assertion. 

Of the first thirteen colonies, eleven have an 
English origin, and two are Indian—Connecti- 
cut, “long tidal river,” and Massachusetts, “at 
the great hill.” 

The English names are from Lord Delaware, 
Penn’s Woodland, Isle of Jersey, King George 
Il; Maria, queen of Charles I; King Charles II, 
both North and South Carolina; Hampshire, Vir- 
gin Queen (Elizabeth), Duke of York. 

Of the Indian names several refer to natural 
characteristics —- Vermont, Green Mountain: 
Kentucky, Meadowland; Tennessee, river with 
a great bend; Ohio, beautiful river; Mississippi, 
Father of Waters; Missouri, muddy water: 
Michigan, great water; Florida, the flowery 
land; Wisconsin, wild rushing river ; Minnesota, 


cloudy water; Oregon, wild sage; Kansas, smoky 
water; Nevada, snow clad; Nebraska, shallow 
or broad water; Colorado, blood red; Montana, 
mountains; Idaho, gem of the mountains; 
Wyoming, large plains; Utah, mountain dwel- 
lers ; Oklahoma, red people; Arizona, silver bear- 
ing. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE HAND 

A moron is an adult who can only develop 
along one line. He is not, necessarily, weak- 
minded, but narrow-minded. His mind stopped 
developing when he was nine years old or there- 
abouts. Now a nine-year-old lad can do some 
things remarkably well but he cannot do many 
things. There is a limit to his capacity. He 
can learn, but he cannot function what he knows 
maturely. 

Persons who pretend to culture often have 
the conceit that they are broad-minded, which 
is often exactly the reverse. They ‘have learned 
some ancient and honorable things adapted to 
their casts of mind like a moron and cannot 
function outside of book knowledge and formal 
observance of conventionalities. 

Those who insist wpon opportunities for 
hand work do so because they broader 
minded than book-minded and language-minded 
men and women. 

No one thinks that Amelita Galli-Curci ought 
to make the lovely gowns in which she appears, 
but every one knows that it adds immensely to 
the effect of her matchless voice that some one 
could make all those wonderful creations which 
lend a charm to her matchless voice in action in 
the opera. 

Those who admire her care not who was _ the 
costuming artist, but he got his price and it fitted 
the occasion, no doubt. 

The scenery for “Lucia di Lammermoor” did 
not grow in forests, was not picked up on lawns, 
is not carried from New York to Chicago on 
angels’ wings. A thousand hands, yes, thou- 
sands of handy thhands, make possible the setting 
for the noble artist whose opera compels the 
attendance of a thousand admirers night after 
night. 

Galli-Curci represents culture at its height, but 
the thousands whose hands sawed boards, wove 
curtains, painted screens, run automobile trucks, 
run locomotives, yes, made the opera house, 
made automobile trucks and locomotives, are 
as thousands to one, and each was educated to 
be an artist in his line or the work was bungled. 

What the champions of hand-work education 
mean is simply this, that they want no one to do 
anything with his hand without having an edu- 
cated brain behind it. They believe that 
public education should pave the way for each 
of the thousand workmen behind the opera to 
be educated to do his part in the great achieve- 
ment. 

No one wants everybody to be a_ machinist, 
but they do insist that there shall be no machin- 
ist who does not put his brains into his machine 
work. No one wants every one to be a dairy- 
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man, but they do protest that whoever is to bé 
a dairyman shall be able to put his brain behind 
his knowledge of dairy stock behind the care of 
milk. 

They do protest against having all minds 
practice on functioning along lines in which not 
one in fifty of them will ever have an opportunity 
to function. 

Because the half-million teachers in America 
have had their minds trained so far as they have 
been trained to function in the use of books js 
no excuse for allowing them to try to make 
'25,000,000 children function in books. 
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STILL THEY GO 


The Keystone View Company, which has al- 
ready captured John H. Francis of Columbus, 
Burton E. Nelson of Racine, now takes O. L. 
Dunaway of Hot Springs, Arkansas, one of the 
ablest men in the state, and enthrones him in 
Louisiana. We do not blame the Keystone View 
Company, and we certainly do not blame these 
men for yielding to temptation, but we view 
with alarm the ability of private enterprise to 
rob the superintendencies of such leaders. 
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THE HANUS ADDRESSES* 


Professor Hanus, who now retires from the 
administration of affairs of the Department of 
Education of Harvard University, renders a de- 
cided service to the cause of education by bring- 
ing together eleven of his most important ad- 
dresses. All in all this is his most significant 
contribution because each of the addresses is the 
best of his thought of many years of thought- 
ful study of educational problems. It is the best 
demonstration we know of the desirability of 
grouping several studies upon various topics in 
one volume. The only disadvantage is the im- 
possibility of finding a title that is any ways 
adequate. 

The most attractive addresses, the most il- 
luminative, the best demonstration of the per- 
sonality of Dr. Hanus, are the three on Germany, 
and there is nothing in the title to suggest their 
presence. In the vast amount that has been 
written on Germany in the last five years we 
have seen nothing so satisfactory as these three 
chapters: “The German Example,” “German 
Schools and American Education,” and “German 
Kultur.” 

The most brilliant professional contribution is 
a chapter of thirty pages on “Some Principles of 
School Administration” in which Dr. Hanus is 
in his best literary form. Here are several sen- 
tences like this :— 

“The only. way to combat successfully mis- 
taken common sense as applied to educational 
affairs is to meet it with uncommon sense in 
the same field—with technical information the 
validity of which is indisputable.” 


*“School Administrations and School Reports.” By 
: Houghton n ompany. Cloth, 200 s 
Price, $1.75. 
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SCHOOL HOURS 


The school is different from anything else in 
a child’s life and this should be recognized, but 
to have a specified number of hours for all chil- 
dren to be in school is the height of inaninity, if 
we may coin a needed word. 

A girl of six and husky lad of fourteen re- 
quired to sit in school chairs at school desks the 
sane number of hours is indefensible to the 
limit. 

The uniform five-hour school day for city and 
country, for big and little, for September and 
January, etc. 


RECREATION SURVEY 


The famous Recreation Survey of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, cannot be over-emphasized. <A 
careful study was made of the out-of-school life 
of 696 boys. Of these 168 loafed in groups and 94 
loafed alone; 204took their recreation in walking ; 
56 enjoyed football or baseball in its season; 40 
played indefinitely; 23 played with a cart; 22 
played miscellaneous games; 18 rode on wagons; 
15 rode a bicycle; 15 tended baby for “exciting 
recreation”; 15 did chores and cleaned the 
yard, and 8 of the 696 sold papers as a_busi- 
ness recreation. 
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XENIA TESTS 


Superintendent C. A. Waltz of Xenia, Ohio, 
has published, primarily for the citizens of 
Xenia, one of the most inclusive and conclusive 
Reports of Results of Standardized Tests that 
we have seen. He takes the precaution to ex- 
plain every detail, with clear definitions of terms, 
so that any layman can understand readily what 
every feature of the report signifies. Xenia has 
always been one of the high spots in education, 
but never have we known it to touch quite as 
high a spot as in this Test and Report thereof. 


Practically one-third of all the lawyers in the 
United States between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-one were actually inducted into the 
army for the World War, a proportion greater 
than in any other occupation, trade or profes- 
sion. 


Chicago has half the population of New York 
— 2,701,212 to 5,621,151—but they kill more by 
automobile driving in Chicago than in New 
York. Is it Chicago “pep” that is the peril? 


Life is a physico-chemical manifestation 
according to the latest word in science. 


There are already 800 junior high schools in 
the United States. 


“Adequate self-management” is good behavior 
and that is character. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, has been elected to the librarian- 
ship of the Milwaukee Public Library by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Mr. Dudgeon ranked first among the 
three candidates recommended to the Commission at its 
request by a special board of prominent librarians, con- 
sisting of Dr. Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library; Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, and Adam Strohm, librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library. Mr. Dudgeon became secretary of 
the Wisconsin Commission in 1909, when Henry E. 
Legler gave up that work to become librarian of the 
Chicago Puvlic Library. 

Miss Margaret Ely, librarian of the Lake View High 
School, Chicago, has prepared a list .of trained higi- 
school librarians which is arranged by states, showing the 
number employed in each state. Wisconsin ranks first, 
due to the requirement of the State Board of Education 
that high schools shall employ either full time librarians 
or teacher librarians. She has 91 trained high-school li- 
brarians in 88 centres. New York ranks second with 51 
trained librarians in 25 centres; 21 being within Greater 
New York. Illinois comes third with 39 librarians in 17 
centres, Chicago with 23, outranking New York City. 
Michigan is fourth in the list with 21 librarians in 10 cen- 
tres. California, Minnesota and Indiana come next in 
order. 

Many school executives who have had experience with 
high-school libraries in charge of trained librarians be- 
lieve that every high school having ten or more teachers 
should employ such a librarian. Emphasis on good li- 
braries is even more important in grade schools where 
children are in attendance during the period when the 
reading habit is mostly being formed, and beyond which 
the majority of American children do not continue their 
education. 

There is a distinct shortage of librarians in the United 
States, particularly in the lower grades of the work. 
There is also a shortage of students in the library train- 
ing schools. The twelve schools in the Association of 
American Library Schools report 292 graduates in 1915, 
300 in 1916, 284 in 1917, and 305 in 1918, but only 215 in 
1919, and 221 in 1920; that is, an average of 295 for four 
years, and of 218 for the past two years, a falling off of 
26 per cent. The advance registration for the coming 
year indicates that the shortage will continue. In addi- 
tion to the need for new recruits to work in the lower 
grades of the service, there is a special call for men with 
executive experience in other educational work, who, after 
special training, would be able to undertake new library 
development in the vast areas of the United States where 
adequate libraries are virtually unknown. 

Edmund Lester Pearson, who for some time has been 
editing “The Librarian” column in the Boston Evening 
Transcript, has given up that work. His many interest- 


ing comments and clever observations on library matters 
will be greatly missed by the readers of the Transcript. 
His successor is Forest Brisbane Spaulding, formerly 
librarian of the Des Moines Public Library. 

Ralph L. Power has a leave of absence for three months 
from the Boston University Library to become head 92f 
the research department and to take charge of classes 
in office management at Washington, D. C., School for 
Secretaries. 

The Legislative Committee of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation is now at work on the revised county library bill, 
which would enlarge the powers of the State Library 
Commission so as to make possible the development of a 
state-wide system of libraries. 

The annual meeting of the New York State Library 
Association will occur at the Lake Placid Club, Septem- 
ber 20-25. The president of the Lake Placid Club, Dr. 
Melvil Dewey, was formerly director of the New York 
State Library, in which position he exerted an enormous 
influence in the matter of the development of libraries, 
both in the United States and abroad. He is the author 
of the famous Dewey Decimal Classification System for 
libraries, 

The Ohio Library Association is to meet at Cleveland 
with headquarters at the Hotel Statler October 5-7. 

The Illinois Library Association meets at Springfield 
October 12-14. 

The American Library in Paris, established in the 
summer of 1918 as a part of the American Library As- 
sociation War Service for the use of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, has now become a permanent insti- 
tution. It is open to all residents of Paris of whatever 
nationality, from ten in the morning till ten at night. It 
contains 25,000 volumes and receives currently 115 peri- 
odicals and newspapers. Its loans already amount to 
6,000 volumes a month. The Children’s Reading Room 
is free to all children, 

The Buffalo Public Library had, during 1919, the most 
active year in its history. It lent 1,799,528 volumes, a 
gain of 268,797 over the preceding year. The number of 
registered borrowers was 100,575. In addition there 
were 40,792 pupils in the grammar schools of the city 
registered to borrow from the classroom libraries main- 
tained by the Public Library. The net addition to the 
library during 1919 was 14,792 books, making the total 
number of volumes at the end of the year 393,871. The 
major part of the funds for maintenance come from the 
city, which in the past year appropriated $150,930; the 
school fund of Buffalo contributed $2,881, and the institu- 
tion’s allotment from the Public Library Fund of New 
York State was $660; other receipts brought the total up 
to $182,577. Of this $35,498 was expended for books, 
$2,628 for periodicals, $7,682 on binding, and $87,381 for 
the salaries of library employees. 

Walter L. Brown, the enterprising librarian, is to be 
congratulated on his constructive educational leadership. 


A MERRY HEART 


I've toiled with men the world has blessed, 
And I've toiled with the men who failed. 
I've toiled with the men who strove with zest 
And I’ve toiled with the men who wailed. 
And this is the tale my soul would tell, 
As it drifts o’er the harbor bar; 
The sounds of a sigh don’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


If you would be heard at all, my lad, 
Keep a laugh in your heart and throat; 
For those who are deaf to accent sad, 
Are alert to the cheerful note. 
Keep hold on the cord of laughter’s bell; 
Keep aloof from the moans that mar; 
The sounds of a sigh don’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 
—Strickland Gillilan, in School News and Practi- 
call Educator. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


- 


THE PRIMARIES. 


More than usual interest attached to the 
primary elections in several states the past week. 
In New Hampshire, the chief contest was over 
the nomination of United States Senator. Sen- 
ator Moses, who now holds that office, was ve- 
hemently opposed, partly because he was one cf 
the so-called “irreconcilables” on the Treaty, and 
partly because he had voted against woman suf- 
frage. But he won by a ‘heavy plurality, in spite 
of both grievances. In Wisconsin, also, the chief 
contest was over the nomination of United States 
Senator. Senator Lenroot was renominated 
over the candidate favored by Senator La Fol- 
lette. In Massachusetts, interest centred in a 
state-wide “sticker” campaign, which aimed to 
dislodge an objectionable candidate for treasurer 
by the concerted use of stickers, and achieved its 
end by a majority of about 50,000. 

ON “VACATIONS.” 

Now-a-days, various groups of workers who 
have grievances do not vote to strike, but to “go 
on a vacation”—especially when the action is not 
sanctioned ‘by the union leaders, but is, in effect, 
an “outlaw strike.” This was the action of the 
insurgent mine workers of District 1 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in the anthra- 
cite fields of Pennsylvania, who insist on a re- 
opening of the coal decision, and voted on Sep- 
tember 7 to “stick to former action and work in 
harmony until all miners of the anthracite mines 
are on a vacation.” Somewhere from 100,000 to 
175,000 miners are concerned in this movement. 

THE LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKES. 

The strikes of longshoremen at New York and 
Boston, which are aimed at British ships, as an 
expression of sympathy with the Sinn  Feiners, 
and of resentment over the British refusal to «l- 
low Archbishop Mannix to go to Ireland, have 
continued through the week; and, in New York, 
they have been marked by increasing violence. 
As many of the strike-breakers are negroes, raciil 
animosity ‘has been added to labor antagon- 
ism, and there has been some serious rioting. 
In a number of instances the British ships «et 
which the strike is aimed have met the situation 
by employing their crews to do the dischargiag 
and loading of cargoes, paying them ‘high wages 
for the extra work. 

MAIL BY AIRPLANE. 

The coast-to-coast airplane mail service, upon 
which the postoffice department has been for 
some time experimenting, was opened on 
Wednesday, September 8, when planes started 
from both New York and San Francisco. The 
route is nearly 3,000 miles long, and the flying 
will be under the most trving conditions, at alti- 
tudes ranging from 12,000 to 14,000 feet above 
sea level, and over occasional high wind swept 
plateaus. The postal authorities expect that 
New York mail to Francisco will ad- 
vanced twenty-four hours by the establishment of 
this air route, The planes are counted on to 


make the trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in fifty-six and one-half hours, and from 
San Francisco to New York in sixty and one- 
half ‘hours, elapsed time, as compared with from 
ninety-six to one hundred hours by train. 

THE MEXICAN ELECTION. 

Last month, Mexico elected a new Congress, 
and on Sunday, September 5, she elected a new 
President, General Obregon, for a term of six 
years. Both elections were comparatively 
free from disorder. The platform of the Lib- 
eral Constitutional Party, whose _ candidate 
General Obregon was, declared for the in- 
violability of sovereignty as autono- 
mous state, for absolute respect for the sove- 
reignty and institutions of all countries of the 
world, for acknowledgment of all legitimate 
rights obtained by foreigners in Mexico, and for 
guarantees that all foreigners residing in Mexico 
shall enjoy all privileges and protection granted 
by her laws. It is believed that the new Presi- 
dent will carry out the policies initiated by the 
Provisional President, de la Huerta, who has 
been singularly successful in governing under 
difficult conditions. 

LABOR REVOLTS IN ITALY. 

Dispatches from Trieste, Milan, Turin, Genoa 
and other cities in Italy report serious and ap- 
parently concerted uprisings of workmen. A 
general strike has been proclaimed at Trieste. 
and the dock workers have joined in it, threat- 
ening to hoist the red flag and to operate in- 
dustry and transportation for themselves. At 
Milan more red flags than Italian were flying, 
and the workers are armed with rifles and ma- 
chine guns. Owners and superintendents of 
factories are not allowed to enter their plants, a 
workmen’s committee being in controly At 
Genoa the situation is described as critical, the 
dock workers having picketed the city, with 
plenty of machine guns. It is intimated that 
only half-hearted resistance to these movements 
is shown by the army and navy. 

SOVIET AIMS. 

The latest authoritative definition of Soviet 
aims and intentions is contained ina list of seven- 
teen demands imposed by Lenine, the Bolshe- 
vist Premier, upon French Socialists, as a condi- 
tion of admission to Soviet councils. Among 
them is a pitiless and systematic flaying of the 
middle class; clandestine organizations  everv- 
where, ready to fulfil revolutionary duties when 
the time comes: systematic propaganda among 
troops; the denunciation of patriotism and paci- 
ficism: the stirring up of revolutionary 
movements among colonial people: the en- 
forcement of “iron discipline.” with all powers 
centralized at Moscow; old Social Democrat 
programs to be superseded by new Communist 
programs, and Socialists to give up that party 
name, adopt the title of “the Communist Party.” 
aml yield tg any decision taken by the Moscow 
executive, 
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A LITHUANIAN-SOVIET ALLIANCE. 


Polish dispatches from the northern front 
report an attack upon Polish forces by Lithu- 
anians, thirty-five miles northwest of Grodno, 
which is’ believed to be in pursuance of an un- 
derstanding between the Lithuanians and the 
Russian Bolsheviki. The Lithuanians crossed 
the boundary drawn by the Allies without de- 
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claring war. The negotiations regarding the 
frontier and the future relations of Lithuania 
and Poland have been broken off, and the Polish 
delegates have returned to Warsaw. Mean- 
while General Wrangel, the head of the South 
Russian anti-Bolshevik government, has gained 
fresh successes over the Soviet forces north of 
the Crimea; and 18,0C0 men have left Warsaw 
to join him. 


BOOK TABLE 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH, HIGHER GRADES. 
By Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirch- 
wey, both of Horace Mann School, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

This is a significant departure in the way to 
achieve time-honored results in the natural, effec- 
tive use of correct English with voice and pen. 

Principal Pearson is as fearless and sane as any 
one we know in the improvement of ways and means 
of securing essential results. It is always an inspira- 
tion to visit the classes in English in the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
We are always enriched by such an experience. 

We have been hoping that the teachers of English 
in all seventh and eighth grades, whether in the clos- 
ing years of the elementary school or in a junior high 
school, might have an opportunity to use a text that 
would give a nation-wide demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the work of Mr. Pearson and Miss Kirch- 
wey, and we are gratified to have this book, “Essen- 
tials of English, Higher Grades,’ ready for the 
market. 

The scheme is simple, the new features adequately 
elaborated, the details clearly presented, the material 
ample, so that any teacher, wherever prepared and 
however extended or limited her experience, can use 
it effectively. 

While the book fairly throbs with new thought and 
life yet there is not a paragraph that is written to 
glorify the newness of anything but merely with a 
determined purpose to make it possible, and as easy 
as possible, for students to use freely, naturally and 
correctly, in conversation or in writing, whatever of 
English they may desire or need to use. 

The newness is not crudeness. The escape from 
the trite does not lead to looseness in method, or 
heedlessness in devices. There is genius that is gen- 
uine and pedagogy that is masterful. It is a great 


achievement at a time when such achievement is 
needed. 


SCOUTING FOR GIRLS. Official Handbook of the 
Girl Scouts. New York: Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lex- 
ington avenue. Flexible cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
557 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

The nominal price charged for this Official Girl Scout 
Handbook represents but a fraction of its real value. 
Many, many dollars are represented in the material it 
contains, and it is surely worth its weight in gold to the 
enthusiastic Girl Scout. Beautifully illustrated, clearly 
printed on fine white paper, bound in flexible khaki- 
colored cloth covers, it is a veritable delight to handle. 
Inside the front cover is a page for the name of the 
owner and her Girl Scout record. After a foreword by 


General Baden-Powell and a preface by Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon, the well known author (who edited the 
book) we have chapters on the history, principles, or- 
ganization, forms of ceremonies, and requirements of 
the Girl Scouts; drills, signalling, setting-up exercises, 
woodcraft, camping, nature-study, gardening, map-mak- 
ing, knots, tests and medals; the “Scout Aide,” with 
chapters on The Home Maker, The Child Nurse, First 
Aid, The Health Guardian, etc.; and the book concludes 
with a bibliography of reference reading for Girl Scouts, 
an index, and the list of national officers, etc. Too much 
can not be said of the interest of the book. It reads like 
a story. Its English is always clear, dignified, and ac- 
curate. The illustrations are great. Give a copy to 
your daughter, her girl-friend, your neighbor's daughter, 
the best girl-student in your class, and see how “tickled” 
they will be! 


CONTES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. Written and 
compiled by Homer H. Howard, A. M., the Brown- 
ing School, New York City. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 245 pp. 

This is one of the best and most interesting of the 
many fine reading textbooks for classes in French in- 
spired by the Great War. It tells in part Mr. How- 
ard’s own experiences in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, the rest of the material being drawn from 
French newspapers and accounts. Special stress is 
laid throughout on the part played by the “Yanks” in 
the war. Actual fighting, the armistice celebration, 
Foch, President Wilson in France, Guynemer—“Ace 
of Aces,” the question of Alsace-Lorraine, etc. — all 
are described interestingly and vividly in correct, cur- 
rent French, and the volume closes with the words 
and music of the famed “Régiment de Sambre et 
Meuse,” which ranked with “Madelon” as a war- 
song. The compiler has provided notes and vocabu- 
lary. The illustrations are exceptionally good and 
in keeping with the spirited narrative. The makeup 
of the book also shows admirable taste. It should be 
a striking success. 


STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL STUDY TESTS: 
SELF-TEACHING, SELF-TESTING, SELF-VERI- 
FYING. Invented by Thomas E. Thompson, 315 
Security Building, Los Angeles. 

So far as we know educators and inventors, Thomas 
E. Thompson of “Minimum Essentials” fame is the 
most inventive pedagogist now or ever. His mind is so 
alert, his pedagogy is so practical, his genius is so acute 
that to see a need is to see the device that meets the 
need. 

His latest discovery and invention is “Standardized 
Mechanical Study Tests: Self-Teaching, Self-Test- 
ing, Self-Verifying.” If you will get the meaning out 
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of those words “enough said.” The device does all 

that these words say that it does. 

It is a mechanical educational instrument. 

It is standardized, for it deals with a subject that 
is always standardized. There is no way to make 
6 and 3 anything but 9. 

It makes every child study independently. It cer- 
tainly makes the child test and verify every combina- 
tion. It is useless to try to describe it. Suffice it to 
say that it is Thomas E.. Thompsen’s latest and most 
ingenious educational invention. 

A MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR. For secondary 
schools and colleges. By Philippe de La Rochelle 
(Columbia University.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 457 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is a unique book. Part I contains eight les- 
sons (60 pages) on pronunciation; Part II, seventeen 
lessons on the parts of speech and their uses; Part 
III, thirteen lessons on regular verbs and their uses: 
Part IV, a complete treatment of irregular verbs. A 
full general vocabulary and an index are provided. 

We quote from a recent mention of this book in 
our “Modern Language Items” column: “It is a work 
of marked originality, in which special attention is 
given to the points of contact between the English 
and French tongues. It makes constant use of anal- 
ogy and contrast, a procedure which is unusual in 
texts by “native” teachers — as unusual as the au- 
thor’s attitude towards English. Strange to say this 
enlightened man seems to realize that American stu- 
dents are not French children learning their native 
language, but Americans, of some maturity, who al- 
ready have acquired their native language. One can 
best acquire a foreign tongue by proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, just as in other studies. Well 
done, M. de La Rochelle!” 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WORLD TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY. The Fifty New Political Divi- 
sions. By O. P. Austin, A. M., Statistician of the 
National City Bank of New York. New York: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Paper. Maps. 33 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

This monograph gives in concise form an account of 
the fifty new political divisions set up by the Peace 
Treaties, and also sets forth various interesting facts 
with regard to economic and industrial conditions and 
prospects. Four colored maps in accordance with the 
latest available data are included. The booklet should 
be of great goéral interest, and also has utility for 
school use in showing the results of the war politically 
and economically. 


POETRY OF THE PEOPLE. Comprising poems il- 
lustrative of the history and national spirit of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and America, with poems of 
the World War. Selected and arranged with notes 
by Charles Mills Gayley and Martin C. Flaherty, 
University of California. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 437 pp. 

Dr. Gayley has been a universal favorite in Cali- 
fornia for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
same charm characterizes his pen that has won him 
such affectionate appreciation through his platform 
and class work on the Pacific coast. Professor Fla- 
herty could have no better introduction to authorship 
than to be associated with Professor Gayley in such a 
work as this. They gathered together in the first edi- 
tion of “Poetry of the People” the songs that had been 
sung for generations in the homes, in the camps, and 
on the battlefields of the British Isles and America, 
and the old familiar poems that had been handed 
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down from person to person through long years. The 
World War brought forth other poems and songs that 
fostered anew the courage and patriotism of our peo- 
ple. Many of these have been added in the enlarged 
edition of “Poetry of the People.” The poems in this 
collection are poetry that enkindles deeper love of 
country and greater love of race. They form also 
the history of a people — the records oftheir sorrows 
and the paeans of their triumphs. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LAN. 
GUAGES IN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. By 
Henry Gibson Atkins, B.A., Cambridge, M. A., D. 
Lit., London; professor of German, University ot 
London, and H. L. Hutton, M. A., Oxford; Senior 
Modern Language Master, Merchant ‘Tailors’ 
School. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 246 pp. Price, $1.90. 

The many modern language teachers who feel that 
if the foreign languages are to hold their place in the 
curriculum they must definitely prove that they are 
in thorough accord with sound American principles 
will find in this noteworthy book much of comfort 
and courage. While the argument of the authors is 
directed towards proving that the teaching of foreign 
languages is, or can be made to be, an adjunct to the 
teaching of English and an agency for culture in Eng- 
land, its principles are thoroughly applicable to our 
own problems. There is nothing important in the 
book that cannot be as well said of conditions in 
American schools and colleges. . 

Admitting at once that the practical or utilitarian 
argument for maintaining the languages in the cur- 
riculum is of secondary importance because of the 
small number of students who will be _ benfited 
thereby, the authors lay great stress on the broader, 
humanistic grounds for including language training in 
the course of study, which they term “the whole 
claim” to such inclusion. This is point one. 

Point two is the insistence on the subordination of 
foreign languages to English. “The first medium of 
humanistic education must be the mother-tongue, and 
for many it will remain the only medium,” they say. 
The knowledge of at least one foreign language is, 
however, urged as essential. 

Point three, the authors believe that the emphasis 
in teaching the foreign language should rest primar- 
ily upon the ability to read it, not neglecting, how- 
ever, the spoken side. Here they refer to the fool- 
ish remarks sometimes heard to the effect that some- 
one “has learned to speak French like a Frenchman!” 
—perhaps in a year or less, while everyone knows 
of Frenchmen “who have lived among us for twenty, 
thirty or forty years, and still do not speak English 
quite like an Englishman.” 

Point four, the control and direction of foreign 
language teaching must be in the hands of the na- 
tive of the country. His knowledge of the foreign 
tongue will probably be less than that of the imported 
“native” teacher, but he will have a proper under- 
standing of the problems of his young countrymen 
that the foreigner can rarely gain, and a much greater 
command of the humanistic aspects of English, while 
his primary interests are naturally in the country of 
his birth, as the foreigner’s—equally naturally—are in 
the foreign country where he was born. In this con- 
nection the authors point out that in France the ap- 
pointment of foreigners to permanent teaching posi- 
tions is ruled out by law, and urge the interchange of 
assistants between the two countries. 

Point five, the work in the foreign language must 
be broadly cultural, not merely linguistic. We must 
give the pupil a knowledge of the history, the litera- 
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ture, the geography, the culture of the country where 
the foreign tongue is spoken. Language work must be 
correlated with the other subjects of the curriculum. 
‘And so on. Some friends of Germanized modern 
language teaching will call the book old-fashioned, re- 
actionary. On the contrary it is progressive, far-vis- 
joned. It has disclosed the true relation of foreign 
language teaching to the other branches, particularly 
the mother-tongue. It has discovered the only 
formula that—for us at least—can save modern lan- 
guage instruction already seriously threatened, from 
going the way of the classics. Let us hope that 
American teachers of foreign languages will have the 
foresight and the courage to take a similar stand be- 
fore the efforts of the utilitarians have made it too 
late. 

What is said above is merely a hint of the value of 
the work. It is crammed full of practical, sound ob- 
servations and sane, wholesome theory. It gives a 
complete survey of the whole modern language prob- 
lem in school and college; methods, courses, teachers, 
teacher-training, requirements, etc. An index and full 
bibliographical helps add to its usefulness. No ad- 


ministrative head, no teacher of foreign languages, 
can afford not to have assimilated it. 


ADULT AND CHILD. By James L. Hughes, LL.D., 
for forty years Inspector of Schools, Toronto. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. Cloth. 187 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

In the publisher’s note which introduces this inspiring 
book Mr. Bardeen tells a fine story to illustrate the old 
type of child-training. “Bridget,” says the mother to the 
maid, “go into the next room and see what Johnny is 
doing and tell him he mustn't.” Dr. Hughes gives as his 
sub-title: “How to Help: How Not to Hinder. A Study 
in Development by Companionship.” That is the burden 
of his song in practically every one of the twenty-five 
chapters of the book. Adulthood must not interfere. 
“Children love law, but hate tyranny.” “Most child 
trainers demand obedience to themselves ‘rather than 
obedience to law.” “No form of coercion ever devel- 
oped a soul.” “Never call a child ‘bad. By doing so 
you define the ideal of badness instead of goodness in 
his mind.” “It is remarkable how many good (not 
goody) men were called bad when they were young.” 
“Two questions are often asked by parents: ‘What shall 
I make of my boy?’ and ‘What do you think my boy is 
best fitted for?’ The first is adult presumption; the sec- 
ond is considerate wisdom.” “Solomon said ‘Train up a 
child in the way he should GO.’ Adulthood has at- 
tempted to train him in the way he should ‘DON’T GO.’” 
“Whoever puts a smile on a child's face is working for 
God.” 

Dr. Hughes, it is evident, is a thorough Froebelian. He 
has put the case for development of the child’s individ- 
uality in a telling way. Upon “adult interference, adult 
coercion, and adult lack of sympathetic reverence for the 
child as a thought of God, a plan of God” he lays most 
of the blame for “bad” children, loss of sympathy be- 
tween parent and child, and later failure to live a useful 


life. Some of his illustrations are extremely forceful. * 


As an example of interference, he gives the story of the 
little girl who said to her mother: “What is the use of 
having a planner of my own, if I have to keep doing 
what you plan?” Of coercion he gives as an example 
Mrs. Pipchin’s fundamental principle—‘To make chil- 
dren do everything they do not like to do and permit 
them to do nothing they do like to do.” And towards 
the close of his book he quotes this touching picture of 
parental remorse :— 


“"Twas the dear little girl that I scolded— 
For, ‘was it a moment like this’ 


I said, when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss? 
Come rowdying up from her mother 
And clamoring there at my knee 
For ‘one ‘ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ‘ittle uszer for me’?’ 
God pity the heart that repelled her 
And the cold hand that turned her away! 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of today! 
Take, Lord, from my memory forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair!” 
THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES. 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 
(1) THE CHILD’S DAY. 186 pages. Price, 76 
cents. 
(2) COMMUNITY HYGIENE. 295 pages. Price, 
96 cents. 
(3) A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. 341 pages 
Price, $1.12. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 

The name of Woods Hutchinson is synonymous with 
medical science made plain for lay minds. At once a 
master of his profession and a master of English, he has 
a peculiar and happy facility for “popularizing” medical 
and health topics without cheapening them. These are 
revised editions of three of his works intended for use 
as school text books, the exhaustion of previous editions 
giving an opportunity for bringing the books up to date, 
although they are only from four to nine years old. In 
the work of revision Dr. Hutchinson has had the colla- 
boration of Dr. B. E. Roberts, District Health Officer of 
the State of Massachusetts, formerly of the United 
States Public Health Service. New chapters have been 
added, new exercises provided, and the latest statistics 
utilized. Another new feature is the addition in each 
text of setting-up exercises (fifteen in each book) drawn 
from the official handbook of the Boy Scouts of America. 
“The Child’s Day,” the simplest of the three, is intended 
for grades III.-IV, “Community Hygiene” for grades 
V-VI, and the “Handbook of Health” for grades VII- 
VIII. Each book is provided with excellent suggestive 
questions for the teacher, and the second and third have 
full glossaries. The illustrations consist of photographs, 
diagrams, and charts, including two colored diagrams 
of the human body. One, two, or all three of the books 
may be used with profit in any school; each is a unit, 
complete in itself. Not the least of their good features 
is the gripping interest that characterizes them—“better 
than a story book,” one can almost hear the pupiis 
say. At any rate, that’s what the grown-up reviewer 
thought when he finished them. 


A SPANISH READER. By Charles A. Turrell, pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Arizona. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 256 pp. 

Professor Turrell is one of the best known teach- 
ers of Spanish in the country, and has distinguished 
himself also as a scholar. He is the author of “Con- 
temporary Spanish Dramatists” (Badger) and the edi- 
tor of a collection of Spanish-American short stories. 
In this Spanish Reader for beginners he shows him- 
self possessed of that desirable combination of quali- 
ties—sound knowledge and practical teaching experi- 
ence, two indispensable requisites of the successful 
textbook editor. The Reader contains about twenty- 
five prose selections and a number of poems, repre- 
senting the best Spanish authors—Bécquer, Cabal- 
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lero, Alas, Alarcon, Trueba, Zorilla, Espronceda, 
Iriarte, Samaniego, and others. The material is all 
fairly easy, and the book is carefully graded so as 
to afford progressive advancement in knowledge of 
constructions and vocabulary. The few notes that 
are necessary in a text of this simplicity are well 
done. Not the least valuable feature of the book is 
the verb appendix, which is extremely useful, and a 
summary of the uses of the subjunctive, which is a 
perfect gem. The usual vocabulary is of course in- 
cluded. The book can be begun very early in the 
high school course, and almost at the very start in 
college classes. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH. 
By Marie and Jeanne Yersin. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. 280 pp. Price, $2.00. 
This book is by the authors of “The Yersin Phono- 

Rhythmic Method of French Pronunciation, Accent, 

and Diction.” It is made unusually helpful and inter- 

esting because all the idioms and current expressions 
of the French language are included and explained, 
and a list of French proverbs added. 


It is impossible to understand or speak a language 


without having a knowledge of its idioms. Usually, 
foreigners do not know the idioms and current ex- 
pressions in French; and, when by chance they em- 
ploy one of them, they use it wrongly. They conse- 
quently fail to understand the conversation of the 
French, their books, and plays. They make the mis- 
take of understanding words merely in their usual 
sense, and miss the real meaning of their idiomatic 
expressions, the finer shades, the beauties of the 
French language and much that is important and in- 
teresting. When they speak, they simply use English 
sentences put into French words, with a result that 
is far from French. 

The authors emphasize the point that they give in 
this book, French idioms, not English idioms trans- 
lated into French. Where there exists an English 
equivalent for the French idiom, it is given. When 
the student learns an idiom, he should carefully mem- 
orize the example given with it. Realizing that the 
greatest difficulty for students is to employ these 
idioms as the French do, the authors give, with the 
expressions requiring it, one or two examples, ac- 
cording to the degree of difficulty. 

Besides rendering this language study especially in- 
teresting, by reason of their helpful methods, the au- 
thors promise students that a study of this book will 
acquire for them a command of the French language 
surpassing all expectations. They will be able to 
understand and speak French in the correct gram- 
matical relations, and read the delightful books and 
plays of that language with an appreciation of its 
delicate shades and beauties of expression. 


LOTI’S PECHEUR D’ISLANDE. Edited with notes, 
introduction, and vocabulary, by James F. Mason, 
professor of Romance Languages and Literatures 
in Cornell University. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 233 pp. 

Sound, unassuming “scholarship characterizes this 
edition of Pierre Loti’s masterpiece just published 
by the house of Holt. Like other texts for French 
and Spanish classes on the list of this firm, the edi- 
torial apparatus is not regarded as a medium for 
the display of editorial finery, but as an instrument 
of sober interpretation and explanation. After all, 
the original text is what the purchaser pays for, not 
a lot of useless extras. Professor Mason, one of the 
best known of the younger men in the Romance field, 
has prepared a four-page introduction on Loti and 
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his work, together with adequate, unobtrusive notes, 
exercises (in French) of a varied nature, and a com- 
petent vocabulary. Subjects for free composition, 
letters, etc., are suggested, and certain passages are 
recommended for memorization. The illustrations. 
portray Breton life, and in Professor Mason’s words, 
are intended “not for the amusement of indifferent 
students, but rather for the purpose of furnishing 
topics for conversation or for compositions.” This is. 
but one instance of the sanity and originality with 
which the editing has been done; many other fea- 
tures might be cited to show that this text is the 
work not merely by a capable commentator, but of 
an experienced and progressive teacher. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AT WORK IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By George Drayton 
Stayer and N.L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 400 pp. 

As we know American schools today we are quite sure 
that Messrs. Strayer and Engelhardt have demonstrated 
beyond all other authors skill in meeting the needs and 
desires of the great American school world of today, 
and consummate art in tactfully threading their way 
around psychological rocks and over pedagogical shoals. 
It keeps in more channels and avoids more slues than any 
other book for teachers that we have seen. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Gospel of Out of Doors.” By Francis E. Clark. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Association Press. 

“Sketches Commemorating the Centenary of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith’s First Vision.’ Provo, Utah: The 
Brigham Young University. 

“The Man of Tomorrow.’” By Claude Richards. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 

“Married Life.’ By May Edginton. Price, $1.75 (by 
mail $1.90.)—“Wings of the Wind.” By Credo Harris.— 
“Plays.” By Susan Glaspell.—‘Joan of the Island.” By 
Ralph Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt. Price, $1.75 (by 
mail $1.90).—“Old Plymouth Trails.” By Winthrop 
Packard. “Tomorrow's Yesterday” (a Book of Poems.) 
By Ernest Benshimol. Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company. 

“Practical Problems of the School.” By Harmom 
Ebert Waits. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany. 

“Virginia Public Schools.’ By Virginia Education 
Commission and Virginia Survey Staff. Price, $3.00. 
Yonkers: World Book Company. 

“Biology—General and Medical.” Bv Josenh McFar- 
land, M. D.,. Se. D. Price, $2.50. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company. 

“Teaching Manual and Industrial Arts.’’” By Ira Sam- 
uel Griffith. Price, $2.00. Peoria: The Manual Arts 
Press. 

“American Year Book for 1919." Price, $5.00 New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

“The Edson-Laing Readers—Introductory Book— 
Work and Play.” By Mary E. Laing and Andrew W. 
Edson. Chicago, New York, Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“An Introduction to Social Ethics.” By John M. 
Mecklin.—“The Junior High School.” By Leonard V. 
Koos. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

“What Bird Is That?” By Frank _M. Chapman. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1.25. 


“Everyday Arithmetic: Primary, Intermediate, _Ad- 
vanced.” By Franklin S. Hoyt and _ Harriet E. Peet. 
Price, Primary, 72 cents; Intermediate, 76 cents; Ad- 


vanced, 88 cents.—“A Handbook of Health.” By Woods 
Hutchinson, A. M. Price, $1.12.—"Condensed 
Guide, for the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon In- 
telligence Tests.” By Lewis M. Termar. Price, $1.00.— 
“Terman'’s Abbreviated Filing Record Card. By Lewis 
M. Terman. Price, $1.00.—“‘Commnunity Hygiene.” By 
Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. Price, 96 cents.—‘‘The 
Child’s Dav.” By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. Price, 
76 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Junior Cook Book.” By Clara Ingram’ Judson. 
New York: Barse and Hopkins. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eve 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eve® 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
vour Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Rock of the Eye Free. MURINE BY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieageo. IiL 
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THE TASK THE 


{ The youth of the nation in grammar school and high school, the student in college, come in contact with 
school books during the impressionable years — years in which habits and thoughts are formed that must 
| inevitably be of life-long duration. 


{ The clear, purposeful thought of the master educators in every line is turned over to the manufac- 
turer of school books; his is the problem of presenting those thoughts in simple, dignified, artistic 
| physical form. On the author rests the responsibility of proper appeal to the mind of the student: on the 
book-maker, that of proper appeal to the senses. 


™ Attractive the school book must be; handsomely _bound, properly printed, with due allowance for those 
expanses of white in margin and at chapter end which please the eye and make for serene reading. 
Utilitarian aspects must not be 


_ § Skilful, experienced craftsmanship, superb facilities, super-careful inspection, surround the production of 
_ Conkey-made school books and are the tangible manifestations of an ideal based on a thorough apprecia- 


forgotten—thestrong, lasting binding; the colors that please the eye yet 
withstand daily usage; paper and other materials that are made for genuine service. 


{ Many years of experience and the production of millions upon millions of school books have not dimmed 
our visualization of the high purpose every book thus produced must serve, nor our enthusiasm for that 
= perfection which has come to be associated with the published product of this Company. 


tion of our responsibility to the youth of the land. 


| W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School Books for Publishers | 


HAMMOND, IND. 
Gen. Offices and Factory 


Including every detail as well as 
Boxing and Shiprrent to Customer 


CHICAGO 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


department is open to contribu- 
from anyone connected with 
gchools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
‘local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 


tration are acceptable as news. Con- fied from that of Superintendent Chusetts is to realize the largest re- ee 
‘tributions must be signed to secure yy 4 o¢ Gary, was called to the turns from its investment in educa- i 
‘Inse 


Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


shire County (Mass.) 
field. 


NOVEMBER. 


‘2-5: Colorado _ Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


sor E. B. Matthews, an unusual man 
who came from the normal school at 
Hays, Kansas. 

STUTTGART. Superintendent J. 
G. Rossman, who a year ago re- 
organized his entire school system 
into the duplicate school plan modi- 


University as Professor of Secon- 
dary Education late this spring. He 
was about to accept when his board 
of education offered him a three-year 
contract at $5.500 with a $3,000 prin- 
cipal, a $1,350 minimum salary for 
teachers, $500 a year for traveling 
expenses, and the opportunity to 
have as much as one week off out of 
each month, in which he may go to 
other cities in Arkansas and _ help 


teachers’ salaries, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Coolidge last December, re- 
ported recently that the increases 
thus far made have not kept pace 
with the cost of living, recommended 
higher minimum salaries ex- 
pressed its conviction “that if Massa- 


tion, salaries of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools must continue to increase, 
so as to accomplish the following 
purposes :— 


“First, to attract into the teaching 
profession capable young men and 
women in sufficient numbers to sup- 
ply all vacancies with well-qualified 
teachers. 

“Second, to retain efficient 


teach- 
ers now in service. 


Colorado superintendents _re-organize their “Third, to guarantee that com- 
secretary, 532 schools. munities of low valuation as well as 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. scat those of high valuation shall be able { 
DECEMBER. IDAHO. to secure and retain well qualified ' 


-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
ba Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 


-3: De,crtment_ of Superinten- 
National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ILLINOIS. in professional efficiency ” 
CHAMPAGNE. Prof HI. The report calls attention to the 
ARKANSAS. MacIntyre of the di fact that 1,772 teachers, or 9.2 per 

The Smith-Hughes work in Ar- mechanical engineering at the Uni- ©&™ of the state’s teaching force, 


kansas is now the largest department 
of vocational education in the South. 


irty Smith-Hughes_ year. Of thes 7 if 
at the Stas University sum- ing at the University. of cent. left to 
that will func- TERRE HAUTE. The school bud- 


tion in rural school activities. This 
work is largely inspired and directed 
by A. B. Hill, state supervisor of 
vocational education, and Profes- 


MOSCOW. President E. H. Lind 
ley of the State University becomes 
chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas. Dr. J. F. Messenger of the 
University of Vermont is to be dean 
of the new school of education, 


versity of Idaho has been appointed 
professor of refrigeration engineer- 


get exceeds $1,200,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The special commission on school 


teachers; and 
“Fourth, to enable 
provide from salary earnings, the 
necessaries of life, savings and in- 
surance against disability and old 
age, as well as to make those invest- 
ments that result in continued growth 


all teachers to 


terminated their 


employment in 
the schools of 


Massachusetts last 


cent. left to enter other employment 
than teaching, chiefly commercial, in- 
dustrial and domestic work. It js a 
fair presumption that a large major- 
ity of these two groups, comprising 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a_ strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


664 teachers, left our schools in or- 
der to accept more lucrative posi- 
tions. 

The report further states that 
Massachusetts has been unusually 
successful in filling these vacancies 
and in maintaining the standards of 
teachers. This is due in part to the 
increase in salaries during the past 
few years and especially in 1919. 

“The cost of living increased about 
100 per cent. from 1910 to 1920, 
whereas the average salary of ele- 
mentary school teachers increased 
85.1 per cent. and that of high school 
teachers 50.7 per cent. during the 
same period. The average salary of 
$618.92 in 1910 or $49.80 is $1,237.85, 
and that of high school teachers, $1,- 
695.48. Taking into account the in- 
creased cost of living, the former is 
equivalent in value to a salary of 
$618.92 in 1910 or $49.20 less than 
the average salary at that time, and 
the latter is equivalent in value to a 
salary of $817.74 in 1910 or $277.26 
less than the average at that time. 
It is evident that the increase in 
salaries, though very decided, has not 
been equivalent to the increase in 
cost of living. Although further 
progress must be made the commis- 
sion is, nevertheless, impressed with 
the fact that Massachusetts, largely 
through the agency of the local com- 
munities, appears to have responded 
more promptly and more adequately 
than many states to meet the needs 
of the present emergency. 

“One of the most disturbing con- 
ditions which the commission has 
found in the course of its investiga- 
tions is the decreasing enrollment in 
the state normal schools. If, as in 
1919, 2,000 new teachers are required 
for the coming school year, the 
Massachusetts normal schools, col- 
leges, and private training schools 
are not likely to provide more than 
one-half that number. We shall 
again find it necessary to secure 1,000 
new teachers from other states and 
other employments than _ teaching. 
The commission is convinced that 
this situation calls for a concerted 
effort on the part of the school 
authorities to encourage young men 
and women of | suitable personality 
and other qualifications to enter 
upon the work of teaching. 

The commission believes that any 
legislation dealing with the subject 


placed before it should seek to set 
higher minimum salaries, and to ex- 
tend the operation of the principle 
already adopted with reference to 
the equalization of the burden of the 
cost of school support. This legisla- 
tion should aim in the direction of 
providing for all schools, whether 
urban or rural, a certain high level 
of teaching service. Without a 
larger measure of state support, this 
level of service cannot be attained. 
Having this purpose in view, the 
following recommendations sub- 
mitted :— 

1. That Chapter 197 of the Gen- 
eral Acts of 1918, an act to establish 
a minimum salary for certain school 
teachers, be so amended that the 
minimum legal salary shall be raised 
from $550 to not less than $800, and 
that the exemption of towns having 
less than one million dollars valua- 
tion from the operation of this law 
be removed. Investigation shows 
that about 1,450 or & per cent. of the 
teachers of the entire state are now 
receiving less than $800. 


2. That Chapter 303 of the Gen- 
eral Acts of 1919 be amended as fol- 
lows :— 


(a) So that the minimum salaries 
stipulated in the act, namely, $650, 
$750, and $850 be raised to not less 
than $800, $900, and $1,000 respec- 
tively, and that the state aid the local 
communities in meeting these higher 
salaries by increasing the reimburse- 
ments provided for in the aforesaid 
act from $100, $150, and $200 per 


teacher to not less than $250, $300 
and $350 respectively. 

“As a result of the general upward 
movement in teachers’ salaries, and 
the assistance given by the state to 
rural towns, hardly more than two 
thousand teachers in Massachusetts 
are now receiving less than $850 per 
year, whereas two years ago nearly 
two thousand teachers were receiv- 
ing less than $550. The commission 
is convinced, however, that 
more progress must be made in this 
direction. The tangible rewards of 
teaching have been too low. The sal- 
aries paid have not afforded adequate 
recognition of investments in time 


much 


and money which teachers make to 
secure the necessary preparation for 
teaching.” 

The report is signed by Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, state commissioner of 
education, chairman of the commis- 
sion, and by its other members, Ar- 
thur N. Holcombe, Albert H. In- 
man, James E. McConnell, Mary Mc- 
Skimmon and James H. Van Sickle. 


NEW YORK. 


To meet the demand for well 
trained teachers of trade, industrial 
and technical subjects in the public 
vocational schools, the State of New 
York has offered twenty-five scholar- 
ships to qualified persons who desire 
to prepare themselves for entrance 
into this special branch of the teach- 
ing profession. Persons elected to 
hold these scholarships who  satis- 
factorily complete a one-year indus- 
trial teacher training course at the 
Buffalo State Normal School, are li- 
censed for life to teach the'r special 
trade, industrial or technical occupa- 
tion, in this state. The salaries paid 
vocational teachers now range from 
$1.800 to $3,500 per annum. 

Each scholarship holder without 
dependents will receive for one year, 
$1,500, and each holder with de>en- 
dents, $2,000. The State of New 
York will pay these amounts in ten 
equal installments. 

The twenty-five scholarships are 
to go to qualified persons with all 
around experience in the following 
trade, industrial and technical occu- 


pations: 1, automobile repairing: 2, 
machine shop work; 3. electrical 
constructing, repairing and operat- 


ing ; 4, machine drafting and design- 
ing; 5, textile working, including 
weaving, spinning, knitting and dye- 
ing; 6, sheet metal working: 7, in- 
dustrial chemistry; 8&8 baking; 9, 
shoemaking; 10, printing, including 
composition, press work and_ book 
binding; 11, wood pattern making; 
12, textile designing; 13, architec- 
tural drafting. 

Applicants for appointment to in- 
dustrial teachers’ scholarships must 
have had not less than five years of 
good all around experience in some 
one of the trade, indusrial or techni- 
cal occupations mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. They must be not 


less than twenty-one or more than 
thirty-six years of age, residents of 
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MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS 


Collected, and with an Introduction, by George P. Baker, Harvard University. 
| The complete text of The Return of Peter Grimm, David Belasco; As a 
Man Thinks, Augustus Thomas; Plots and Playwrights, Edward Massey: 
Romance, Edward Sheldon; The Unchastened Woman, Louis Anspacher. 


“For students of American drama the collection is invaluable.”—Walter 
Prichard Eaton. $1.72 


MELVILLE’S “TYPEE” 


Edited by Sterling A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 


Melville’s best yarn of the South Seas, a masterpiece of romantic narra- Ce 
tive, rivalling Treasure Island. 84 cents 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


Collected, and with an Introduction, by Louis Untermeyer, author of “The . 
New Era in American Poetry,’’ Challenge, etc. _ 


130 poems from about 70 authors, ranging from Emily Dickinson and Eugene 
Field to Sandburg, Frost and Kilmer. 


“The best thing that has been done so far to stimulate an interest in poetry _ 
in the secondary school.”—Frank Smoyer, Hill School. $1.00 = 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY 


Collected, and with an introduction, by Louis Untermeyer. 


A companion volume to Modern American Poetry, containing about 180 
poems from some 80 authors as prominent and dissimilar as Stevenson, . 
Wilde, Thompson, Kipling, Yeats, Brooke, Masefield, and Drinkwater. 


“It is that rare and valuable phenomenon, a textbook that may be read for 


Y. Tribune. $1.00 
Bal AMERICANS ALL 


Collected, and with an Introduction, by Benjamin A. Heydrick, High School of _ 
Commerce, New York City. io 

14 modern short stories interpreting different phases of American life, by ; 7 
such authors as Dorothy Canfield, Brand Whitlock, Edna Ferber, S. E. White. ie 
“The editor and publishers deserve the thanks and appreciation of all 
Americans and of all lovers of literature, both for the conception of this book 


and the admirable way in which the central idea is presented.”—-William L. 
Phelps, Yale University. $1.20 


SEVEN STORIES FROM HAWTHORNE 


Edited, and with an Introduction, by Carl Van Doren, assistant professor of . 

English, Columbia University, and Literary Editor of the Nation. : 

The Maypole of Merry Mount, Young Goodman Brown, Ethan Brand, H 

Rappaccini’s Daughter, The Seven Vagabonds, The Great Stone Face, | 4 
Mr. Higginbothams’ Catastrophe. With sources from the American Note 


Books. 80 cents 


MODERN AMERICAN PROSE SELECTIONS , 
Collected by Byron J. Rees, Williams College. 


20 papers of. range and distinction by such authors as Roosevelt, Lane, ; 
Wilson, Coolidge, J. Finley, Becker, B. T. Washington, Bliss Perry, Riis, Eaton, 
Littell, etc. Already used in many schools and colleges. i we 
“You cannot be too enthusiastic about this book.”—T. E. Rankin, Professor Ea 
of English, University of Michigan. $1.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND HOWE 


1 West 47th Street, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


the State of New York and citizens 
of the United States. A good gen- 
eral education is required and abil- 
ity to speak, read and write the spon’ 


lish language. Good health 
moral character are absolute  essen- 
tials. 

Lewis A. Wilson, director of 
agricultural and industrial educat- 
tion, State Education Department, 


Albany, N. Y., has had charge of this 
work. 

NEW YORK. The board of edu- 
cation adopted the 1921 school bud- 


et of $143,549,019.88 at a recent 
dion. More than half of the 
sum is to be paid out in_ salaries. 


Salaries of officers and teachers wiil 
require $72,444,826.98 and the com- 
pensation of administrative and 
maintenance employees $5,466,526.29. 

The sum of $46,920,327.20 is to be 
devoted to building, remodeling and 
enlarging school and other buildings 
and the purchase of building - sites. 
The building program for next year 
includes the expenditure of $25,662,- 
933 for day elementary schools and 


the expenditure of $2,025,500 for 
building sites for such schools. The 
expenditures for day high schools 
are to aggregate $11,500,000, and 


$535,000 is to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of sites for such schools. 

A training school for teachers is to 
be built in the vicinity of Hamilton 
place at a cost of $2,500,000, and an 
$800,000 school for the deaf is to be 
built at Lexington avenue and 
Twenty-fourtlf street on a site cost- 
ing $187,000. It is planned also to 
spend $3,500,000 in putting up a new 
administration building on a $100,000 
site at Lexington avenue and Fifty- 
second street. 

The sum of $13,992,901.66 is appro- 
priated for incidental and contingent 
expenses. Deductions to the extent 
of $9,877,652.16 are to be made from 
the sums paid for salaries, fees and 
incidentals on account of the state 
school funds. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The University of 
Cincinnati, working with the State 
Board of Education, is introducing a 
new course of training for teachers 
of retail selling. These teachers will 
be chosen on the basis of education, 
experience, and personality, or fit- 
ness for the work. The enrollment 
for this year will be limited to fif- 
teen. They will devote the time of 
the course, which lasts from Septem- 
ber 13 to May 31, to actual store 
practice. 
their work in a series 


This means they will learn 
graduate 


of 


jobs, practical selling, system, de- 
partment store methods, and organi- 
zation. They will study the prob- 
lems which confront the worker 
daily in his work. Several of the 
Cincinnati department stores have 
offered their co-operation in_ this 
work by throwing open their stores 
as a laboratory for the work. 

In classes at the University, the 
prospective teachers of retail selling 
will study the economics of retailing 
merchandise, textiles and  non-tex- 
tiles, textile chemistry, retail sales- 
manship, which is really a psychologi- 


cal study of the customer, store or- 
ganization, and system. The latter 
part of the course will consist of 


observation and practice teaching as 


well as planning and organizing a 
course of study for high school 
teaching. 


Graduates of the course for train- 


ing retail selling teachers will re- 
ceive state recognition and_ will be 
awarded certificates to teach such 


selling subjects in the nublic schools 
of Ohio. 

This new work falls under the di- 
rection of Miss Sylvia Sicha, assis- 
tant professor of vocational edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 


VIRGINIA. 
Three amendments to the consti- 
tution of Virginia, considered of vital 
importance to the school system 


EMER 
e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


Colle 


HENRY LA 
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throughout the state, will be voted 
upon in the November election, which 
will result in an increased school 
fund, a simplified method of admin- 
istration and an increased enrollment 
and regularity of attendance, accord- 
ing to State Superintendent Hart. 
The three amendments limit the 
number of school trustees for each 
magisterial district to three members, 
which may include women; increases 
the school revenues by making the 
limitation a “maximum” fixed by 
State laws instead of a fixed amount 
under present statutes; gives the 
General Assembly power to Provide 
for the compulsory education of chil- 
dren between the age of eight and 
twelve, except such as are weak in 
body or mind, or can read and write, 
Or are attending private schools, or 


are excused for cause by district 
school trustees. 
WYOMING. 
Teachers desiring to obtain posi- 


tions in Wyoming will be interested 
in the following :— 

1. Holders of valid high 
normal training certificates 
other states will receive Class C 
Certificates in Wyoming. The nor- 
mal training received in high schools 
outside the state will be considered 
equivalent to the prerequisite for a 
Class B Certificate and. therefore, 
these applicants may take examina- 
tions for a Class B Certificate when 
they wish to. 


school 
trom 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
uonal. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principat. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


It aime 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


by the thousand 


Pursuing this line 


used with the Arlo Plan in two 


the city. 
and found that. the 
ously ranked lowest, 


ARLO 50 Cents 


At the end of another term we gave a second set of tests, 
classes using the Arlo Plan, which had prevt- 
now ranked highest in the city. 


H. B. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
CLEMATIS 55 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


The Arlo Plan 


Standardized tests for reading, and reading subjects are being sold 

; in almost every state. 
of finding out how much your pupils can comprehend and hold. What | 
have you, Mr. Superintendent, which will surely 
this power to grasp and retain word pictures and actions 
printed page, and give expression to them? 


we got sets of Arlo and Clematis, 


These provide a sure way 


and rapidly build up 
from the 


which 
lowest in 


we 


of the grades ranking 


Marine City, Mich. 
ANITA 60 Cents 
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2. Certificates from other states 
obtained on the basis of normal or 
college credits shall be translated 
into Wyoming certificates on the 
basis of those credits and not upon 
the grade of the certificate. 

If the certificate was based on ex- 
aminations, all grades above 0 per 
cent. will be accepted on valid Ne- 
brasks, Iowa, Oregon, Idaho, Iili- 
nois, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
*New Mexico and Washington  cer- 
tificates. The grades above X0 per 
cent on first grade and higher certi- 
ficates from Missouri, Kansas, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Utah will be accepted. 
All applicants for certifieates must, 
however, meet the prerequisite re- 
quirements of high school and nor- 
mal training. 

3. High school and administrative 
certificates are issued on the creden- 
tial basis. However, applicants may 
take examinations in academic or 
professional subjects to secure addi- 
tional credit in a major, minor or in 
professional subjects. Not more than 
four credits in any one subject may 
be based on such examinations. 


Petition for Metric System 


According to reports from the 
World Metric Standardization Coun- 
cil the Department of Commerce at 
Washineton, D. C., is now in re- 
ceipt of over 100,000 petitions from 
all over the United States urging 
upon Congress the adoption of the 
metric system of weights and meas- 
ures as the exclusive legal standard. 
When Congress meets next it is an- 
ticipated that this vital question will 
receive extended consideration. The 
importance of the- adoption of the 
metric system by the United States 
has been accentuated by the exper- 
jence of the World War, and the 
present need of extending the inter- 
national commerce of the United 
States. Legislators and officials 
have also become alive to the in- 
creased efficiency in manufacture 
and production that would be made 
possible by the adoption of the 
simple decimal system of weights 
and measures. 

Although strenuous efforts have 
been made by one or two organiza- 
tions to stem the tide of growing 
metric sentiment, it is interesting to 
note that in contrast to the 100,000 
petitions favoring metric standardi- 
zation, there are on file in Washing- 
ton a relatively small number of 
petitions against this move. Not 
more than 1 or 2 per cent. of the to- 
tal number are against metric stan- 
dardization. Between 98 and 99 
per cent. urge the advance. 

Government officials whose busi- 
ness it has been to study this ques- 
tion are almost unanimous in favor- 
ing the metric system. Among 
Staunch supporters of the metric 
System are: William C. Redfield, 
Franklin K. Lane, J. W. Alexander, 
present secretary of commerce, W. 
B. Wilson, secretary of labor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant sec- 
retary of the navy, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, John Barton Payne, and many 
others. 

P. P. Claxton, commissioner of 
education, has recently declared him- 
self in tavor of the adoption of the 
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PROMPT yr adieinn een of the year is appreciated by schools and teachers alike. 
rincipal at Port Jefferson, New York, writes us on September 
securing a science teacher forus. Il had been workin 
yD = oo April. A‘ yracuse graduate who came in to register on August 24, 
os on southern New York to an up-state 
s 3: eived a eatordaw 2 » 
Carmer assuring me of the position in the Albion high school. Mr. 
your very prompt action in the matter of this position.” There are many pleasant f 


features in agency work, not the least of which is prompt appreciation Frm ACTION. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED 


represent the be 

long been our clients. ~ 
ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York. Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 
or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
ing schools in the country who have 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN Schools and Famili 
, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
j dreds of high grade positions (nu os 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher f new 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


ton. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘““P&TioT people. We 

Between 34th and a Streets Tegister only reliable 
y 


New York candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to schoo! officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 


Established 1855 


Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 ™) BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. " 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY — 


metric system of weights and meas- 
ures in the United States. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION: Descriptive westc 


‘The Sean—asems 
This celeheated composition by the noted Preach 
compower Saint-Saens is an excellent ex- 
ample of descriptive music which is also replete with 
©. It is from the suite, The Corniral of 
in which Seimt- 


Tn his fantastic light opera, 
Babes in Toyland, Victor Her- 
bert brings to life the gay 
Personalities of the toy shop. 
With the first fantare of little 
tin horns at the opening of 
this jolly march. we can pic- 
ture the parade of seimals and 
dolls and tin soldiers. with all ; 
the tinsel and pomp of their : 
bizarre little wortd, 


i 
the ewan and raises his bred? want to ask riddle. The means 
Can you tell when you riddle. word riddle 
Where do you find a picture of a sparkling little wonder if you can guess this one 
This selection may he assoviated with the familiar story of | # is it that has 9 round face and two it | 
he Ugly Duckling. - Goma wear its hands at its side as we do, but they pow | 


Announcing 


u Music Appreciation 
for Little Children | 
in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 

; A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where it rightfully 
belongs. 

J Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully classified, | 
ie systematically arranged. | 
He This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon the proper | 
Be beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely | 
ha pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. — 
BY Foreword Professor Patty S. Supervision of Music Lesson Buildin 
ey Hill, rhs University) Appreciation Making the Bose of a Record 
Be Universal Need of Music Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations | 
Be Appreciation Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
tig Education Through Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, | 

q Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn | ] 
Be For further information consult any Victor 
i dealer or write to the | 


KE Camden, N. J. 


This trademark and the trade- 
marked word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify 
| our products. Look under the 


1 Look on the label! 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


however. go far to prove that little children. entirety ‘Tetdy Beare’ 
; unaided by question or suggestion, will generally give This is prime favorite i 
4 ev dence of having received the impression intended hy the / the “littlest ones.” The 
\ composer. If, in addition to the title, a few words of dow march time with clock- 
suggrstion as to the setting. atmosphere. oe color he given, - rhythen strongly accented 
\ the greatest enjoyment ts evidenced by the chudren in ; makes the selection excellent > = 
; : telling what the music means to them personally j fer tree expseasion. The bears 

| 
| Victor Lalking MachineCo. | 
\_ 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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